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CAUTION |! 


GREAT AND UNIVERSALLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED MERITS of the Sani- 
tas Appliances have given rise to a number of inferi- 
or imitations and infringements, against the use of 
which the public are hereby cautioned. The “San- 
itas” is the original open Stand-pipe Basin, having a removable stand-pipe, operated by a 
mechanism fixed in a frame above, and the “Sanitas” Trap, the only one having the horizon. 
tal water-way arranged to render the trap self-scouring and anti-siphonic, and having the 
reflecting partition within the body. All those who manufacture or use these features, or oth- 
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ers in our Patent claims, in any form, are infringers and will be prosecuted for damages. 
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¢ WELL _KNOW N Ne -w York architect, Mr. Charles W. 
H Romeyn, recently had trouble in collecting his bill from 

an eccentric client, whom he was finally obliged to summon 
before the courts. ‘The bill was for professional services in 
preparing plans for altering the country house of the defendant, 
who spends his winters in Paris, and his summers on an estate, 
comprising some five hundred acres, near the Hudson River. 
The alterations were designed to make the house resemble 
Speke Hall, a celebrated noble mansion in England, and 
among the other incidentals to the establishment was a dog- 
kennel which cost fifteen hundred dollars. After the plans 
were made, Mr. Romeyn sent in a bill amounting to seventeen 
hundred and twenty dollars. His client, who is a German, 
refused to pay it, on the ground that it was excessive, and 
deputed his wife to represent him in court. ‘The lady testified 
to the services rendered, concluding with some rather singular 
answers to still more singular questions propounded by the 
plaintiff’s counsel ; and the jury promptly brought in a verdict 
in favor of the architect, for the full amount claimed, with 
interest and costs. 





R. HAROLD P. BROWN, an electrical engineer, writes 
to the New York Evening Post a long and s sensible letter 
about dangerous electric wires. The occasion of the 

letter seems to have been the death, within a short time, of 
three citizens from accidental contact with wires used for 
electric-lighting, and the writer gives an interesting description 
of the different sorts of current employed, with the peculiar 
dangers of each, and of the defects of the wire ordinarily used 
for conveying the current. As most architects know, the sorts 
of insulated wire now employed for supplying electric-lights 
may be reduced to two, the best being of copper wire buried in 
a black, resinous paste, and protected by a braided covering of 
black cotton thread, while the commonest is covered with white 
cotton thread, braided on, with, it is said, a layer of asbestos 
between it and the copper, and painted on top of the cotton. 
This is known as “ underwriters’ wire,” from the fact that it is 
usually accepted as safe by the insurance companies, but, 
according to Mr. Brown, the line-men indicate their opinion of 
its safety by calling it commonly among themselves “ under- 
takers’ wire.” This “ underwriters’ wire,” while reasonably 
serviceable under cover, soon loses its insultation, as Mr. 
Brown says, when exposed to the weather. The paint dries 





and burns away, the cotton is loosened by ice, or by contact 
with other objects, and soon hangs from it in shreds, leaving 
the exposed metallic surface of the wire free to transmit its 
deadly stroke through any object which may come between it 
and the ground. As scores of “tramp-wires,” owned or cared 
for by nobody, hang loose over the streets and roofs of all our 
large cities, there is almost always a medium at hand by which 
the flash from an exposed electric-light wire can be conveyed to 
some telephone wire, or near enough to the ground to come in 
contact, at the proper moment, with a victim. 





T seems, however, that the sort of current passing through 
I the wires is quite as important, in regard to the danger 

from them, as the condition of their insultation. Most 
people have heard a good deal recently about the system of 
alternating currents, whic h is said to have so great advantages 
in point of economy that a combination has been formed to 
unite all the patents for electric-lighting in which this system is 
employed. Mr. Brown, however, informs us that alternating 
currents are terribly dangerous; that the renowned firm of 
Siemens & Halske, after years of experiment with them, have 
entirely abandoned the system, as too hazardous for use, saying 
that it should be proscribed by law; and that the Board of 
Electrical Control of Chicago has already forbidden its in- 
troduction into that city. Next to alternating currents, those 
which are made to pulsate by the use of “ open-circuit 
armatures” on the dynamo are most dangerous. According to 
Mr. Brown, the succession of shocks from a current of this 
kind, which are produced at the rate of several thousand a 
minute, is much more fatal than the passage through the body 
of a continuous current of the same intensity; and he says that 
within his knowledge only four deaths have ever occurred from 
wires belonging to electric-lighting companies employing con- 
tinuous currents, while the victims of wires conveying pulsating 
currents, which are used by two important companies, “are 
counted by scores.” Moreover, as he tells us, there is no 
great difference in the danger between arc and incandescent 
lighting systems employing currents of this kind. It is well 
known that the current used in the Edison system for incan- 
descent lights is quite harmless, and we have seen an amateur 
separate two portions of a conductor supplying four hundred 
lamps, and allow the whole current to pass through his body, 
without inconvenience ; but this, Mr. Brown says, is the result, 
not alone of its low tension, but of its steadiness; and the cur- 
rents supplying incandescent lights on some of the other 
systems, which, it must be remembered, often supply arc-lights 
at the same time, may be among the most dangerous of all. 
So far, architects are hardly expected to be experts in the new 
science of electricity, as well as in all the older sciences, but 
all of them like to learn, and a knowlec Ige of the character of 
various systems, sufficient to warn them against the dangerous 
ones, would be a useful acquirement, to their clients as well as 
to themselves. 





T seems to us that it is quite time for some improvement to 
I be made in the material, if not the design, of house hard- 

ware. In all the other arts alloys are now employed which 
possess a tenacity, and unchangeable brilliancy, of color appar- 
ently unknown to the mi snufacturer of builder's hardware, 
while non-metallic materials, beautiful and well fitted for the 
purpose, might be found without great effort. One of the 
pleasantest materials to the touch, for such objects as door- 
knobs, is celluloid, which is, it is true, employed for them, but, 
so far as we know, only in the form of a thin film, held to the 
metallic knob which forms its foundation by a band of brass, 
encircling the middle of the knob, and subject to an ugly dis- 
coloration which soon spoils the beauty of the knob. Many 
years ago an extremely pretty knob was in use in England, 
consisting of an ivory-like composition, formed with twelve or 
fifteen smooth lobes, like a mango, and showing only a small 
metallic rosette in front, which served as a sort of head to the 
spindle, and, not being touched by the hand in opening and 
closing the door, prese erved its polish for a long time. A knob 
of this kind could be made in ivory-colored celluloid, as it 
already has been in red and black vulcanized rubber, which 
would be admirably suited to the ivory-white and gold decora- 
tion which is yet fashionable ; and if the metallic rosette in the 
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centre were retained, as it probably would be, on account of its 
richness of effect, it might be made of aluminium bronze, which 
would never tarnish. 





for other metallic objects. As now made, the brass hard- 

ware, which is sold in many very pretty patterns in imita- 
tion of the work of the last century, is extremely troublesome 
to the housekeeper. For exhibition in the shops, it is gilt, and 
keeps its lustre so long as it is not handled; but the film is 
very thin, and by the time tae house with its hardware comes 
into the owner’s hands, the gold has disappeared in patches, 
and the “colonial” knobs present a parti-colored aspect, very 
unsuitable to a fine new mansion, until the gold has so far gone 
that the housekeeper makes up her mind to remove it entirely ; 
and thenceforth the neatness of the knobs, hinges and other 
metal furniture is dependent upon daily rubbing with rotten- 
stone or “ putz-pomade,” which quickly soils the paint about 
them. At the enormous prices charged for the fashionable 
brass hardware, aluminium bronze could probably be used at a 
profit, and would never change its color or lustre, while this 
quality would adapt it for use in delicate designs, which are 
unsuitable to any metal dependent for its beauty upon daily 
polishing. Where a more sober color is desirable, use might, 
we should think, be made of the “steel bronzes,” made, as we 
understand, by subjecting brass to the action of antimony, and, 
although this finish would hardly be durable upon door knobs, 
it seems to be permanent enough for hinges and escutcheons. 
It would appear, also, to be quite possible that some form of 
Spence’s metal might be used for knobs. This compound of 
various metals with sulphur, although it might be brittle, could 
hardly be more so than the glass shells often used, while, as it 
is said to have the property of expanding in cooling, it ought 
to give very sharp casts, producing, with good moulds, hand- 
some work at a low price. For the richest class of houses 
something might certainly be devised more interesting in the 
way of metal-work than the cast brass or bronze, in patterns of 
questionable elegance, roughly finished on a wheel, and touched 
up with black enamel. Under the direction of an accomplished 
architect these objects should contribute in a considerable 
degree to the sentiment of high-bred courtesy which a great 
mansion ought to express. Imagine, for instance, a knob of 
aluminium bronze, with, as we have seen, a beautiful mono- 
gram, or the crest of the owner, in the centre, and, perhaps, 
around the rim a circlet of moon-stones, or cats-eyes, or spar, 
or any other of the multitude of semi-precious stones at the 
service of the designer, cut en cabochon, and set with some 
pretty chasing to give preciousness to the rim which is to be 
honored by the touch of one’s guests’ fingers. Such door- 
handles as these, or, let us say, knobs of carved ivory, enriched, 
perhaps, with garnets set in little gold rosettes, would not seem 
too costly to people who can spend forty thousand dollars on a 
single piece of furniture, or five thousand dollars a pair for lace 
curtains for the parlor windows, or who set their dinner tables 
with complete services of solid gold, as several New York 
families are said to do now; and they might be made to convey, 
what gold soup-plates do not, that expression of delicate hospi- 
tality, of the endeavor of wealth to interest and please its 
guests, rather than io dazzle and humiliate them, which is 
every day becoming better understood among us. 


| HE same alloy might with very great advantage be used 





VFHE Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung gives us some information 
y! in regard to ancient tunnels, which will be new to most 

readers. ‘The most remarkable tunnel of antiquity which 
is still serviceable is the one known as the Tunnel of Posilippo, 
or Grotto of Puteoli, by which the highway from Naples to 
Capua passes for a distance of thirty-nine hundred feet, or 
nearly four-fifths of a mile, under the volcanic hill of Posi- 
lippo. This extraordinary work was completed in the year 27 
B. ¢., and was connected with the great network of Neapolitan 
highways by Mareus Agrippa, the Minister of Public Works 
to Augustus Cesar. Knowing, as we do, how little use the 
Romans could have made of instruments of precision such as 
we possess, it is rather surprising to find that the Posilippo 
tunnel was built on what we call the modern system, by sink- 
ing a shaft in the middle and working each way from this, as 
well as from each end, making four headings at once in opera- 
tion. It was long supposed that the central shaft was sunk, 
for some unknown purpose, by King Alfonso I, in the fifteenth 
century, but this idea seems to have had no foundation except 





in the assumption that the Romans were not sufficiently scien- 
tifie engineers to think of working a tunnel from a central shaft, 
which is sufficiently disproved by the fact that three other 
tunnels, unquestionably of Roman workmanship, have been 
discovered in the neighborhood of Naples, every one of which 
was driven from a central shaft, as well as from the ends. 
The great Posilippo work, which was, of course, cut entirely 
by hand, was admirably lined and supported, and has been 
open continuously for traffic for nineteen hundred years, with- 
out showing any signs of deterioration. 





NOTHER antique tunnel which has been recently ex- 
A plored is that at Samos, which is described in Herodotus 

as having been a mile long, and as being used as a conduit 
to bring water to the city. For centuries this account of the 
Greek historian, who, it must be confessed, is a little given to 
startling stories, was discredited, but in 1882, the superior of a 
convent in the neighborhood, in removing some stones, dis- 
covered the entrance to the tunnel, and a German expedition 
was sent to explore it. The work was thoroughly done, and 
resulted in the tracing of a covered conduit, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile long, portions of which, however, were deep cut- 
tings, covered with a barrel vault, while the rest was drilled 
through hard limestone rock. The longest continuous rock- 
tunnel measured twelve hundred and thirty-five feet, and was 
driven from each end, without a central shaft. Near the city 
end of the tunnel branches were taken off on each side, for the 
better distribution of the water to the different quarters of the 
town, and remains of a huge covered reservoir were found at 
the upper end of the conduit. This surprising piece of ancient 
Greek engineering seems to date from the reign of Polycrates, 
the period of the greatest prosperity of Samos, about 530 B. c., 
fifty years before Asia Minor was ruined by the hordes of Per- 
sian soldiers, who came, driven by whips in the hands of their 
officers, to cover with their flint arrow-heads the battle-fields 
of Marathon and Thermopylae. 





MARCEL DALY gives us, in La Semaine des Con- 
M structeurs, some archwological statistics of a novel kind, 

gathered from his examination of the interesting col- 
lection of objects discovered by M. and Mme. Dieulafoy in the 
mounds which cover the ruins of the ancient city of Susa, 
and now arranged in the Louvre. The city, as their investi- 
gations have shown, occupied both sides of the river Choaspes, 
near its confluence with the Tigris. On one side was situated 
the winter palace of the Persian kings, with its enclosures and 
subsidiary buildings, including temples and fortifications, while 
the other bank of the river was occupied by the populous 
quarters of the town. M. Dieulafoy’s expedition attacked the 
royal quarter only. On this side of the river are several 
mounds, occupying an area of about three hundred acres, and 
containing, as estimated by the engineer of the party, about fif- 
teen million large loads of débris. Of this the expedition 
removed in three years fortytwo thousand loads, or about one- 
fourth of one per cent, and recovered and brought home fifty tons 
of antiquities, at a total cost of less than eleven thousand dollars, 
or about nine cents a pound. Now, taking large and small objects 
of ancient Persian art together, it must be admitted that nine 
cents a pound, delivered in Paris, is a low price; and if the re- 
mainder of the débris should yield as rich a return as the first 
portion, which seems altogether probable, the tumuli of the 
royal quarter at Susa still contain, at the same price, more than 
four million dollars’ worth of valuables, easily reached, and 
ready for immediate sale. Whether the market would be over- 
stocked if the whole amount should be thrown upon it at once 
is not, perhaps, certain, but it must be remembered that the 
United States offers to the collectors of antiquities of real value 
a rich and very intelligent public, possessed of imagination 
enough to take great pleasure in interesting curiosities, and 
almost destitute of museums where such curiosities can be 
studied without expense. We remember being accosted once, 
in some public place, by a bright-looking countryman, who 
wished to inquire into the history of the editorial scarf-pin, 
which, as he said, “looked as if it might be old,” and the exhi- 
bition of the Greek coin out of which it was made drew an in- 
terested crowd to examine the first work of human hands 
counting its age by centuries which most them had ever seen. 
Such people as these would absorb a large amount of archeologi- 
cal material, with much benefit to themselves, and correspond- 
ing encouragement to the devoted persons who are willing to 
spend their time in digging for it. 
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iit | Nears 4 YT would be hardly possible to find any- 
—— where in the world two cities of com- 
aratively modern dates of foundation 
more unlike than Montreal and Toronto, in the same country, under 
the same government. The nationalities of their populations and 
their characteristics, the Provincial Governments, and the very 
laws of the two provinces in which they are situated are as unlike as 
they can well be. Toronto is decidedly English, while in Montreal 
the French py npenes numbers more than half as many again as 
the English. As an inland city, Montreal has advantages such as 
no other city in the world can boast. At a distance of 700 miles 
from the seaboard, the ocean steamers, passenger and merchantmen, 
come into the heart of the country to discharge and take on their 
cargoes. The rapids just above Montreal prevent their farther 
progress. ‘Toronto has its water communication with Montreal one 
way, with the States and the north-west of Canada the other. 

“ A Day in Montreal” appeared in this journal at the end of last 
year, written, no doubt, by some one very tired with his journey to 
that place, and with spirits very much damped by the weather he ex- 
perienced. He took a most dismal view of things generally, and de- 
scribed what he saw through rain and “the blues” to be such as few 
residents find Montreal to be. It is anything but a dreary place to 
live in, and is really very interesting. Its foundation dates from 300 
years ago when the Sulpician monks pitched their tents, or made 
their huts of branches and brambles, in that particular square of 
land which is still owned by them, and in which stands the Roman 
Catholic parish church. Montreal was the base of operations for the 
fur trade between Canada and Europe, and the round towers still 
standing witness to the defense of settlers against the Indians. It 
was from Montreal that the ever famous La Salle started on his dis- 
coveries of Central North America, and it formed for years the link 
between civilization and the savagery of unknown America. Geo- 
logically it is interesting, for in its comparatively small area are to 
be found all kinds of soils, from the hardest of rocks, the firmest of 
sands, to the worst of shifting blue clays. It is interesting from its 
beautjful “ mountain,” (a hil/ of 800 feet to the eyes of all but Mont- 
realers) very luxuriant in trees and shrubs, the summit commanding 
a most extensive views to all points of the compass. Its one draw- 
back, great and almost overwhelming, is its Frenchiness. French in 
tongue, French in its inaction and content with things as they are. 
The French population have no ideas of progress, and fatally im- 
pede the English. As to its opportunities of being a beautiful city 
architecturally there can be no doubt. There has been no lack of 
the “needful” when churches were required and business and private 
buildings were to be erected, but there has been and still is a very 
sad deficiency in the conception of the beautiful in the art of archi- 
tecture. Mark Twain says of Montreal that he could not throw a 
stone without breaking a church window; and certainly one meets a 
church at every corner, and passes others in the streets, or, if not 
actually churches, religious establishments of one kind or another. 
As a general rule the warehouses and business blocks are poor in the 
extreme, although by degrees they are being improved. The princi- 
pal banks are large and heavy buildings, which would seem to en- 
deavor to impress on the public mind the dignity of money and the 
solemnity of money transactions ; its temples must be entered with a 
due sense of submissive awe. The principal street has for some 
time been looking very dismal and desolate from the ravages of fire. 
Four large buildings in as many hundred yards in ruins, blackened 
and half pulled down make a stranger ask if there is such a thing 
as a fire-brigade, and suggest it would be well to get one. To be 
sure, there is one, but until the very recent change in its organization 
it was almost worse than useless. Montreal has several open squares 
planted with trees and turfed, giving a foreign appearance, but add- 
ing a beauty to the city. 

Toronto, as has been said, is English, and decidedly so. English 
in its bull-dog fashion of slowly but surely making its way, and it bids 
fair to become the chief city of the Dominion. Not having so old a 
foundation as Montreal, and therefore forming its character and 
habits by degrees instead of having to alter and change those of 
former generations to suit the spirit of the age, there are fewer im- 
pediments to its improvement. It is “ going ahead ” at a great pace 
now, and several large and important buildings have been begun this 
year. One in particular, because the history of its conception is so 
diverting and instructive, shall be described more particularly. This 
is the new Court-house and City-hall, which competition adds an- 
other ease of the abominable treatment of the profession by corpora- 
tions. Perhaps there has been no case in which architects were 
worse treated. In the year 1884 the competition was advertised, 








and regulations and lists of requirements were sent to inquiring ar- 
chitects. These were drawn up by an architect who for years has 
been practising in the city, and contained, among other items, a list 
of the various rooms, courts, vaults, etc., required, with the necessary 
superficial area for each. Designs were sent in, and nothing more 
was heard for some time. At last all the designs were thrown out on 
the plea that the only ones in any way suitable could not be carried 
out for the stipulated sum, but no one was allowed to prove his esti- 
mate. No premiums, therefore, were awarded, and for a time the 
matter stopped, although a slight attempt was made to unite the 
competing men in action against the corporation, and to force them 
to award the premiums, but nothing came of it. The special com- 
mittee of the corporation, finding they had come out of the matter 
with whole skins, and had not spent a cent, thought they 
would go in for another competition, bat their consulting architect 
before mentioned threw them over, and would not countenance their 
dealings. Finally the matter was put into the hands of an architect 
who had carried out works for the then mayor previous to this competi- 
tion. But the city council, having conceived in bad faith, was des- 
tined to suffer considerable labor-pains, and it will be years before 
the Court-house and City-hall is brought to the birth. Tt transpired 
that the accommodation required in the first place was considered 
to be too great, and because of this they thought they were justified 
in throwing out the designs, or, in other words, because they had 
changed their minds, they would not give premiums promised for 
what they did not now want. Tenders were asked for and received, 
opened before the committee, when behold they totted up to very 
much higher than the ultimate figure, and these without tenders for 
heating and such things, which, as the architect remarked, would be 
well to leave for the present, as it would be three years before they 
were necessary, and by that time there might be considerable 
improvements upon present systems. The work must be cut down, 
and the prices, too. Then the worthy committee, and not till then, 
struck the idea that it would be well to find a stone with which ‘to 
build. So they went on an excursion with their architect, and hav- 
ing found a stone to their satisfaction, asked for tenders on it. Was 
there ever anything more bungling, unbusinesslike, and altogether 
disgraceful ? How comes the final touch —the agreement between 
the architect and the council, although half the work of the office was 
already completed, — and it is this: The architect to receive as com- 
mission 4 per cent on the outlay up to $40,000, and 3 per cent for the 
rest, which at least will be $200,000. And the architect accepts this. 
Such a proceeding on the architect’s part needs no comment from 
me, the matter is so often before us in professional journals, and has 
so often been criticized in these pages that the opinion of competent 
judges is well known, and the general feeling also. But this is not 
the only matter to be commented on at the present moment in which 
this corporation are so honorably distinguishing themselves. 
Toronto is a youthful city and is buying its experience, but at a 
rather unusually high price. Citizens have recently had sprung upon 
them the astounding fact that the Queen’s Park and approaching 
avenues (the only park in the city) leased by the University of Tor- 
onto to the corporation, had been seized by the University for non- 
compliance of the corporation with certain conditions of the lease as 
regards fencing and such things. The council wakes up to find the 
lease hopelessly cancelled. Of course the corporation cat is alone to 
blame, but it does not lessen the disaster. A compromise is now being 
attempted. The University offer to lease it again at something like 
$25,000, or about half its value to them, but a fearful addition to the 
sum previously paid. 

But let us turn to something more pleasant than the sickening deal- 
ings of corporations. Minerva has found a more welcome reception 
in Toronto than elsewhere in Canada. Her devotees are alive to 
her charms, and do their utmost to advance her rightful claims, and 
it is to be hoped that they will succeed. Two temples to her honor 
are contemplated, a conservatory of music and an art gallery. The 
Art Association are holding an art fair among sixteenth century-booths 
and embattled walls very neatly and prettily got up. The collection 
of pictures is good, and may be taken as typical of Canadian art: 
a feature of the fair is the costuming and fancy dresses ; among these 
is a gorgeous group of sixteen female gypsies in brilliant gala attire. 
Unhappily the expenses have been so great that it is feared the sur- 
plus will be small. 

The long winters, when, until recently, no building at all was done, 
make the “ building season” a busy one, and because the summer is 
short the workmen do their worst, and are always striking. If it is 
the bricklayers one season it is the carpenters next. And it is the 
carpenters’ turn this year. Wages are very high, 33 cents an hour for 
bricklayers and masons, the carpenters getting at | 25 cents and want- 
ing 27 cents, with one hour a day less. The miserable system of paying 
good and indifferent men the same wage cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, and yet that is what this proposed carpenters’ strike 
amounts to. In Montreal the men do not strike so much, but then 
they do not work so much; the building season is even shorter there 
than in Toronto. A great building, or series of buildings, is soon to 
be begun in Montreal, namely, the general hospital for all denomina- 
tions, for which two wealthy citizens each gave $500,000. Mr. 
Saxon Snell, of London, has been out about it, but there is still a 
disagreement about the site owing to the propinquity of a reservoir 
to the site chosen by the donors. 

Both cities are well supplied with building materials, stone of good 
quality and color being obtained at short distances from either city. 
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The “ mountain ” limestone at Montreal is very hard, but does not 
weather well, and is of a coarse grain, but there are excellent stones 
of any size to be obtained from quarries a few miles out. ‘Toronto 
has its Credit Valley stones, red and white sandstone, very hard, but 
a great deal is imported from the States, and stone is to be shipped 
from Europe and put into our markets at the price of local stone 
(according to the agents.) Stone is used far more in Montreal 
than in Toronto, and that gives Montreal a more substantial appear- 
ance. 

It is greatly to be regretted that architects do not associate more 
than they do in Canada. In Montreal the jealousy between them is 
extreme, but in Toronto attempts have been made to draw them to- 
gether, but although more warmly appreciated than in Montreal, 
none have proved successful. There is no such thing as a system of 
instruction for pupils. A boy comes into an office and expects a 
salary and pays no premium. He is taught enough to make him of 
use, and off he goes to some one who will pay him a dollar a week 
more than he is being paid. There is a want of a proper class of 
pupils, a bad look-out for the art in another generation, except that 
perhaps owing to the large number of architects and “ architects” so- 
called, already practising in both cities it would be as well if the 
ranks were thinned out a little before there is any addition to their 
numbers. - 











EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS AT 
ip kbing THE ART INSTITUTE.— THE PRIZES.— 
POSSIBILITIES ATTENDING AN EXHIBI- 
TION OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 


of the first annual exhibition of American pictures at the Insti- 

tute. This is intended to be henceforth the great feature of the 
year, and is expected to be especially a stimulus to American artists, 
whose pictures are the only ones entitled to compete for the prizes. 
Artists have responded en masse to the invitation, and the committee 
has had no lack of material to select from. The catalogue shows 
three hundred numbers, while the rejected efforts were said to make 
an even longer list. Pictures were sent from all parts of the country, 
several coming from the Pacific slope, and one or two from the South, 
but by far the greatest number are from New York. Boston and 
Philadelphia have responded in a much Jess degree than would have 
been expected from their supposed artistic population. 

The prizes are two (though it is hoped to eventually increase this 
number) : the first known as the Ellsworth Prize, and established by 
Mr. J. W. Ellsworth, consists of three hundred dollars for the best 
oil painting by any living American citizen; the picture to have 
been painted in the United States, and not previously exhibited in 
Chicago or vicinity. No competitor can take this prize a second 
time. The other recompense is the Art Institute Prize of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the next-best oil painting by any living 
American citizen ; the picture not to have been previously exhibited 
in Chicago or vicinity. 

A view of the pictures at once shows that this exhibition, like all 
other purely American displays, is, as a whole, not strong in pictures 
of the human figure, but in landscape work there is an extremely high 
standard. By reason of the low general average of figure paintings, 
those, however, who are skilful shine with greater brilliancy by com- 
parison. As usual the odd, bizarre and pre-Raphaelite have a strong 
representation, and to do the “ proper thing” one should go 
into raving ecstacies over at least one of these. Undoubtedly the 
women in these pictures are homely and scrawny, and the angels’ 
wings look so thin and bedraggled as to have suggested to one critic 
the absolute necessity of the immediate use of tar soap; but still the 
effect is striking, and the fervor is correspondingly great. There are 
landscapes taken at all hours of the day and night, and at all seasons 
of the year; views of the ocean, views of meadows and views of 
mountains abound, and very many of them are such charming bits 
that one longs to be the fortunate possessor of one of them. 

One objectionable feature of the exhibit is the large number of 
pictures under glass, so that the light is reflected in a disagreeable 
manner. As amatter of fact the great majority of these pictures 
that are thus announcing to every one how very choice they are, are 
not the canvasses that are attracting the most attention. ‘The prizes 
will be awarded about the time this letter goes to press by a commit- 
tee composed of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, of New York, Prof. Halsey C. 
Ives, of St. Louis, and Mr. Chas. L. Hutchinson, president of the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Notwithstanding the catalogue title, which calls this an exhibition of 
American pictures, one notes with satisfaction that there are several 
works from the sculptors’ hands, and nearly all of them are well 
worthy of more than a casual glance. But one looks in vain for any- 
thing from the hands of the architects. Probably their exhibit would 
fall more strictly within the lines of a water-color or a black-and- 
white exhibition. However this may be, assuredly at some time dur- 


| HE important art event of the past month has been the opening 





ing the year the authorities of the Art Institute should make an 
earnest endeavor to have an exhibition of this class of work. The 
architects of Chieago, with the assistance of the Architectural 
Sketch-Club, could alone certainly every year fill one wall with cred- 
itable productions. Judging from the reports of the New York exhi- 
bition, when the architects took part, not only the profession enjoyed 
and profited by the display, but the general public (who assuredly 
with us in the West need art education in architecture now more than 
in any other branch) took a much keener interest than was antici- 
pated. Without question, to get such a display together would, the 
first time, require much labor on the part of some one. Many of the 
finest pieces of work executed by an architect are done after draw- 
ings made in pencil on brown paper, and not more than half finished 
up. 
'N aturally architects feel some diffidence in displaying in such a 
public manner drawings of this character, yet they often show the 
real spirit of a designer’s work, and are infinitely more enjoyable and 
instructive than more carefully finished drawings and photographs ; 
but as for photographs, they should have no place in such an ex- 
hibition. 

Just now that the Art Institute is receiving somewhat of an im- 
petus on account of this exhibition, an effort is being made to pay 
off the debt which was incurred for the new building. Several pub- 
lic-spirited gentlemen are said to have offered to subscribe one thou- 
sand dollars each towards it. Should this worthy object be accom- 
plished the Institute will at once find itself in a condition to carry on 
the collection of fine works of art of all kinds on a much larger scale 
than has hitherto been possible. 


















THE EFFECT ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF 
ARMY-—ENGINEER INTERFERENCE, 


HE opinion expressed in one of my 
former letters, that “ engineers should 
not be commissioned to design public 

buildings even if they are given charge of 
the construction thereof,” has given me food for consideration, ana I 
conclude that they should neither design nor have charge as super- 
intendents, except as subordinate to the architect. The profession 
as well as the public should lay to the account of engineer [army en- 
gineer } interference much of the lack of artistic feeling shown in some 
of our late public buildings. As such interference cannot be too 
much deprecated, I have taken pains to look the matter up. One 
evil is that the engineer frequently gets the credit of the design and 
construction, and the architect fails to get his due amount of honor ; 
another is inartistic work. It only needs a few illustrations to ‘show 
its bad effects. 

In some newspaper clippings which have come under my notice, 
the wings and dome of the Capitol — for which our lamented Ex- 
President A. I. A., T. U. Walter deserves the whole credit — are enum- 
erated, among other things, as the work of Gen. Meigs. Such a 
claim is made at least by implication in a pamphlet which is quoted be- 
low. The only foundation as far as I can find out is that the General 
had at the time a general supervisory charge, particularly financial, 
and nothing more to do with design or construction than the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has to do with the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department in his designs for the post-offices and court- 
houses. 

The same engineer was called in as consulting engineer by the 
committee who had charge of the erection of the National Museum, 
but the claim that he was the architect was so persistently circulated 
that it was difficult to find out who deserved the title, the claim being 
made with Meigs’s authority in the pamphlet quoted below, the com- 
mission Sherman, Parker, and Baird apparently finding it necessary 
to insert in their report that they “selected Messrs. Cluss & 
Shultze, whose plans for the new building were those approved by 
the Congress, as the superintending architect.” This settled the 
question. Some of the advice given by the consulting engineer is 
curious, showing the complications likely to arise, and the architects 
found themselves much hampered in consequence. 

They made sketch plans and put the cost at about $250,000, a very 
small amount for such a large building. The engineer informed the 
committee in writing, and the letter is extant, that such a building 
could be erected for $100,000 in a plain manner and $112,000 in an 
ornate manner. The seque] demonstrated the error. The building 
cost about $250,000 without heating, and even this limited cost 
precluded the use of stonework and carving which would have ad- 
ded materially to the effect. 

The Pension Office is really the product of the same engineer. 
In a brief for claimant M. C. Meigs vs. the United States, published 
in pamphlet form and possibly written by himself, as no counsel's 
name appears, reasons are given why he should be paid for the Pen- 
sion Building in addition to his pay as a retired army officer. I take 
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several extracts: “ The fact that he enjoyed a pension he recognized, 
and he proposed as being therefore able to work for a less professional 
remuneration than an architect who depended entirely upon his pro- 
fessional earnings, viz., $10 per diem, instead of the usual 5 - cent, 
on cost.” . . . “In constructing the wings and legislative halls of the 
Capitol, the dome of the Capitol, the General Post-oflice building, he 
never charged or received a dollar of compensation beyond his pay 
and allowance as a Captain of Engineers. Nor has he received any 
compensation for the projects and designs which he som while 
(Juartermaster-General which lead to the construction by Congress 
of the National Museum.” 

The design of the Pension Building is a slavish copy of the Farnese 
Palace with just enough variation in proportion and detail to destroy 
its beauty. I have before me lithograph plates “ Parties Principales 
de l'Elevation du Palais Farnese,” and lithographic sheets from the 
Pension Building, and a comparison sheet for sheet shows the evident 
copy. The one for the first, second, third story windows and main cor- 
nices being so nearly identical with the other that it could only 
have been copied. In general proportions the building is flattened 
and lengthened. The ornaments on the frieze are original ; they con- 
sist of a bursting bomb and a cannon “ standant,” alternating, instead 
of the beautiful Greek aeanthus and fleur-de-lis which alternate on 
the original. 

All acknowledge the unfortunate character of the design, but some 
of the most glaring faults are in its plan and structural features 
where an engineer is supposed to be strong. ‘The enormous interior 
court 116 by 316 feet is good for one thing, an Inauguration ball. 
The rooms are deep, so deep that the back portions of them are prac- 
tically useless for want of light, being 36 to 38 feet from the windows. 
The openings on the court being screened by the balconies are only 
of small use. This large central hall was intended to be as warm as 
the rest of the building and the rooms were to have no doors. As 
soon as it was occupied this was found impracticable, as the draughts 
were unbearable to the officials and the doors were put in as an ex- 
tra. But as the only communication between these rooms is by a 
passage-way through this interior court, it must be heated at all 
times as nearly to the temperature of the rooms as possible. In other 
words the Government must pay for heating this court at the cost 
of about seven tons of coal a day, I understand, so that the politi- 
cians may have an inaugural ball-room one night in four years, to 
which the usual admission fee is five dollars. 

The architect’s fee would be a small item when this heating ex- 
pense is taken into consideration. Other large buildings approxi- 
mating this in size, if the central court is left out, take one ton or 
less per diem. 

The walls run down deep enough to allow for cellar room beneath 
the whole building. The only additional cost would have been in 
excavating. No such cellar was provided for originally, but on the 
south where the walls went down some sixteen feet below the surface 
a cellar was put in. 

The third-story rooms had a ceiling of 28 feet high, required, Gen. 
Meigs claimed, for the exterior architectural effect. As there were 
12 feet to 13 feet from the windows to the ceiling, an extra appro- 
priation was asked to put a fourth floor in, which the report says 
will give thirty-six large rooms well lighted and ventilated. This 
upper tier of rooms had no exterior light. Recently they have been 
lighted by small hipped skylights, one to each room, placed in the 
roof — and a row 1 gone skylights does not materially add to the 
exterior beauty of the building. 

The appropriation to complete the building was $250,000 first, then 
$190,000 to complete, then to finally complete $266,559.62, then in 
the last report before me $41,000. This does not include tiling main 
hall, plastering and decorating main hall, elevators, ete., which have 
been paid for since the last report | have in hand or are yet to be 
paid. I understand that the actual cost when completed will be 
close to a $1,000,000. 

This spring a commission consisting of J. C. Black, N. H. R. 
Dawson, C. D. Wright, J. E. Johnson and others were appointed to 
examine the Pension Building in reference to moving in additional 
bureaus. Their report among other things says that : “ the upper new 
floor is not adapted to and cannot safely be used by clerks of the Gov- 
ernment on account of the great heat and lack of ventilation. The 
basement and court floors are not fit nor safe for the use of such 
clerks. The clerks might almost as well be placed in an open street 
as far as health is concerned as in this court.” 

This is enough to show the remarkable inconsistency of Congres- 
sional effort to save a part of the legitimate fees of a well qualified 
architect. 

The steps of the large stairway are of brick laid in cement. They 
are already wearing appreciably, and the entrance consists of four 
doorways about five feet wide, truly insignificant for such a building 
and almost destroying the utility of the interior court for its quad- 
rennial use as the inaugural ball-room. 

The drawings of one section of the War, State and Navy Depart- 
ment were made in the Supervising Architect’s office under A. B. 
Mullett, the other sections are practically duplicates, but the work for 
years has been entirely in charge of Col. Casey an Army Engineer. 

rhe Monument and the Army Medical Museum [the plans being 
made by Messrs. Cluss & Shultze.] were put under the same engineer. 
The public, I think, invariably attributes the design as well as the 
construction of the War, Navy and State Department to Col. Casey. 

The remodelling of the Soldiers’ Home for which Poindexter & Co. 





made the plans has also been put in the hands of an engineer, as far 
as supervising construction is concerned. 

A Mr. Greene, assistant to Col. Casey on the War, Navy and State 
Department, has been put in charge of the construction of the Con- 
gressional Library building. Mr. Smithmeyer furnishes the plans 
and drawings. 

The reason for this business usually seems to be a niggardly effort 
of Congress to save the fees of an architect at the expense of artistic 
and effective work. If such superintendents were put in charge un- 
der the supervision of the architect possibly no objection could be 
raised, but this is not the case. ‘The engineers have entire charge of 
construction, they can change methods of construction and design for 
that matter, and even worse for the credit of the architect, they can 
put their own interpretations on the architect’s designs and details. 

It is well understood that the man that makes the design should 
have entire charge of the execution thereof, or much of his work will 
be put up contrary to his expectation and usually to the detriment 
of good architecture. 

n this connection it would be well to add that the selection of de- 
signs for all public buildings should undoubtedly be given to a com- 
mittee of non-competing experts, as the average Congressional com- 
mittee-man knows little, I might say nothing, about such things. 

































NEW OFFICE BUILDINGS.—A RECENT 
DEFEAT OF DISCONTENTED MARBLE- 
CUTTERS. 


N spite of much talk to the contrary 
there is no visible decrease either in 
the number or in the size of the office 

\ buildings that are being erected this year. 

Office rents have fallen enormously, of 
course, which may be a legitimate source 
of satisfaction to many people, but unfortunately there is very little 
cause for congratulation from the point of view of architecture, for 
with two or three notable exceptions the designs of the new build- 

ings are either entirely commonplace or obtrusively vulgar. A 
building that stands forth in the most delightful contrast to these 

contemptible designs is for the City Trust Safe-Deposit and Surety 

Company. The site has no particular advantages, the front is indeed 
very narrow and the treatment of it in no known style except that it 
vaguely suggests Gothic, yet its simple limestone face pierced with 

handsome windows and broken only by a three-story oriel growing 

naturally out of the wall and by a very small copper one in the gable 
makes as satisfactory a front (if we except a few reproductions of 

Classic temples) as may be seen from one end of Chestnut Street to 

the other. Next to the soaring gable bounded by curved lines that 
spring without abruptness from the party-walls, the most charming 

detail about it is the border of carving exquisitely designed and 

sympathetically executed that follows down each side and makes a 
frame, as it were, to the front. Followers of Mr. Ruskin object 
to the delicacy and elaboration of the carving, any ornament that is 
not of the simplest character being in their opinion eminently out of 
place on a business building. A just criticism is made by some 
people who maintain that the lower story of blue-veined marble 

columns (in color very like what the columns of the Ducal Palace 

must have been before time had stained and polished them) is of a 
weaker looking material than the white wall above it. Yet we can 
but congratulate ourselves when we think how much weaker looking 
the lower story might have been and how fortunate it was that the 

owners did not stipulate that the building should have the air of 
standing on a sheet of plate-glass. By far the most important build- 
ing now nearing completion is the Drexel Building. Its design is 

calm and dignified and the simplicity with which the huge mass is 
treated gives it much impressiveness. The construction is one that 
is not very usual here, the weight of the floors and roof being entirely 
received by an iron frame-work while the white marble walls support 
nothing but their own weight. It was during the erection of these 
walls, by the way, that a characteristic strike occurred which helped 
considerably toward the breaking up of the Society of the Knights of 

Labor. The contracts for the marble-work amounted to about a mil- 
lion dollars and were divided between two well-known firms. The 
“Union” marble-cutters seized the opportunity to strike. There 
was no question of wages in the matter. ‘The contractors were 
merely informed that if all non-Union men were not discharged every- 
body else would stop work. ‘The “bosses” replied that they would 
not discharge men simply on the ground that they did not belong to 
the Union, and ordered all marble to be finished in Maryland and 
Vermont, at the quarries. A Union meeting was held and a dele- 
gation instructed to visit the quarries and compel the marble-cutters 
to stop work. When this committee arrived at the Vermont quar- 
ries and ordered every man to throw down his tools it was informed 
that the Vermonters cared nothing whatever for the Philadelphia 
Labor Union and would give its delegation four hours to leave the 
place. The walls of the Drexel Building have been excellently 
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built without help from the dictatorial Union many of whose mem- 
bers have unfortunately lost about a year’s wages by their ill-advised 
action. 

In speaking of the well-designed fronts of some of the buildings 
now in course of erection it would seem unjust not to mention one 
that has just been finished, the Insurance Company of Pennsylvania’s 
on Fourth Street. The cornice and gable are undoubtedly heavy, 
some details of the ornament are larger than necessary and much of 
the carving is very bad, but taking the front all in all there is a pur- 
pose about the design of it and a beauty that makes men who take an 
interest in such things stop in the street and look twice at it. And 
now at the risk of dipping into the interminable list of buildings that 
have been finished for a year or more I must mention the delightful 
change that the new office building for Brown Brothers & Co., has 
made in the appearance of the busy corner of Fourth and Walnut 
Streets. The graceful structure with its steep roof, its tall bays and 
its delicate detail looks a perfect combination of strength and light- 
ness and its pleasant buff tone contrasts charmingly with the Wood 
Building opposite, that pioneer among the successful office-buildings 
of Philadelphia. 

If so very few of the newest office buildings here are up to the 
standard of excellence that one finds in New York and Chicago, the 
latest buildings for the use of large wholesale firms are even less 
worthy of notice. With scarcely any exception, these are little bet- 
ter than the aimless facades of thirty years ago. They are more 
varied and more startling but (with the exception of a growing tend- 
ency to show that ironwork is ironwork and not to try todisguise it as 
stone) show no improvement over the execrable cast-iron productions 
that have for so many years made parts of Market Street hideous 
beyond compare. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.]} 











DOORWAY OF HOUSE OF NATHANIEL THAYER, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. STURGIS & BRIGHAM, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Helio-chrome, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


_ OLD STONE PORTALS, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. SKETCHED BY MR. 


M. BORGSTEDT. 


HE city of Stockholm, Sweden, which after the lately prevailing 
| building-boom will show the stranger a good many buildings of 

modern architecture of great merit, has yet some very old ex- 
amples of architecture left which are worth attention. They consist 
principally of high-pitched gables and portals, in style showing the 
influence of old German baroco and are applied to fronts perfectly 
plain for the rest, an arrangement which makes a good effect by the 
contrast. The portals, of which sketches are here shown, are about 
250 years old, but yet are among the best preserved. They were 
erected at a time, when Sweden was involved in war in Germany. 
The long-continued war made its impression on everything and even 
on these portals, as shown by the emblems, put on here and there. 
On the larger sketch we see at the top two harnesses with helmets 
and lances and on one of the smaller ones guns, put upright against 
the side-pilasters. The other one shows two warriors, placed on top 
of cornice, and below the same two angels, as symbols of peace, 
holding wreaths of laurels in their hands in order to crown the vic- 
torious warrior. The fruits and the bags, on top of the heads are 
reminders of the riches, acquired by the war. 


HOUSE FOR T. C. LEAKE, ESQ., RICHMOND, VA. MR. M. J. DIM- 
MOCK, ARCHITECT, RICHMOND, VA. 


THe materials used are sand stock brick with brownstone in the 
rough and portions to be dressed, terracotta panels, ete., and 
the roof ornaments and gutters of copper, slate roof. The in- 
terior of principal rooms to be in hard woods polished ; dining-room 
and hall, quartered oak; parlor and library, mahogany, and cham- 
bers in cherry, white walnut and yellow pine. Lot 90’ wide, 150’ 
deep. 


HOUSE AT CARPENTER STATION, P. R. R. MESSRS. COPE & STEW- 
ARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOUSE OF JAMES HACKETT, ESQ., CARPENTER STATION, P. R. R. 
MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE REVIEW CLUB, CHELSEA, MASS. MR. 
W. A. NORRIS, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


TOMB OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU IN THE SORBONNE, PARIS. 
GIRARDIN, SCULPTOR. 





TOMB OF LEONARDO BRUNI IN THE CHURCH OF SANTA CROCE, 
FLORENCE. BERNARDO ROSSELLINO, SCULPTOR. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE MASONIC HALL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MESSRS. BICKEL & BRENNAN, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“INCINNATI-G 


A BOYCOTTED BUILDER OBTAINS RE- 
LIEF AND IS LIKELY TO OBTAIN 
REDRESS. 

7 J HE matter of “ boycotting” in this 
canes i locality had grown, up to very 
lately, to be almost a curse, its 
peoement had grown so that a man really did not own the business 
ne was endeavoring to carry on: a man would take large contracts, 
make all necessary and proper arrangements for carrying the same 
to a successful issue, would be largely responsible for debts incurred 
on account of these contracts, and then, without warning, as a thief 
in the night, this boycott would steal in, and utterly destroy the care- 
fully arranged plans which took so much time and trouble to prepare. 

The time has about come, however, when it will be lawful and 
hy omg and right for a man to pursue his business methods without 
et or hinderance, at least from outside parties, without having out- 
siders say how the business shall be carried, who shall be employed 
and where he shall get the material with which to carry out his con- 
tract. Both the Common Pleas and Superior Courts of this city 
have recently held that “boycotting” must stop. The case was sub- 
stantially as follows: In January, 1887, the Journeymen Bricklayers’ 
Union and the “bosses” (so-called) had their usual agreement as to 
the wages to be paid and the number of hours to the day; this 
agreement was to stand for a year and there was to be no strike. 
Along in the early spring of the year, it appears that the hod-car- 
riers had a grievance against the bosses, inasmuch as they were em- 
ploying what the hod-carriers were pleased to call “ scab-labor,” i. ¢., 
men who did not belong to the Hod-Carriers’ Union, but who, never- 
theless, could carry the hod and “more mort” with as much grace 
and ease as could the oldest member of the Union. Because the 
bosses would not agree to discharge this alleged scab-labor the Union 
hod-carriers all went out on a strike; and then the members of the 
Bricklayers’ Union, who had no cause of action against the bosses 
whatever, took up the cause of the hod-carriers and went out on a 
strike that lasted perhaps six weeks. 

The bosses could, no doubt, have come off victorious in the fight 
had not one of their number backed down and discharged all non- 
Union men, and promised to never more employ any but Union men. 
As this “boss” was one of the largest contracting bricklayers in the 
city, his action caused a termination of the strike, except in the 
ease of Messrs. N. & C. Parker, who held that the bricklayers 
were wrong in going on a strike when they had agreed not to do so, 
and now comes the case in hand. 

Messrs. Parker were left to fight the battle alone. The Brick- 
layers’ Union instituted a complete and systematic boycott; they 
issued a circular which was sent to owners of buildings where the 
firm had any contracts, and these owners were informed that the 
Messrs. Parker were not doing good work inasmuch as they were 
employing “scab-labor;” the circular was also sent to all material- 
men informing them that their material would not be worked in any 
building whereon the said Parkers were doing the brickwork. At 
this point in the performance, Messrs. Parker, through their at- 
torneys, Messrs. Bateman, Harper & Bailey, brought suit for libel, 
which was sustained by the court. Their second cause of action was 
for an injunction to restrain the Union from further interfering with 
their affairs, and to stop this boycott. Judge Kumler, of the Common 
Pleas, and Judge Taft, of the Superior Court, very plainly told the 
Union men that they must stop this boycott business. Notwith- 
standing the above injunction, some of the men persisted in their 
evil ways and were brought into court for contempt, but pleaded 
that they were not informed as to the injunction, and the court let 
them off with the admonition that a repetition would be dealt with 
very severely 

Another cause of action was for damages caused by this un- 
toward interference by the Union with their (Parker Bros.) busi- 
ness; making it much harder for them to get labor or materials, and 
in several cases the owners of buildings becoming alarmed had to 
annul existing contracts ; this cause of action has not been heard yet, 
but comes up soon. Taking the case altogether it is one wherein 
those who expend their time, brains and money have every reason 
for congratulation that they will be allowed to carry on their enter- 
prises without such interferences as this case showed has heretofore 
existed. 















Tae Hore Bricuton Frxatry in PLace. — The Hotel Brighton, at 
Coney Island, was finally placed on its new foundations April 28th. 
The cost of the moving was over $30,000. 
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FATE OF THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
BILL. — THE NEW PRESIDENTS OF THE 
INSTITUTE AND ASSOCIATION. — AFFILIA- 
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TAN SOCIETIES. — GREEK OUTLINES.—THE 


HYDE PARK APARTMENT-—HOUSE. — THE 
ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE, — TEMPLE 
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THE EXAIBITIONS. 


J HE ignominous reception which the Architects’ Registration 
Bill met with in the House of Commons on April 17, when it 
came up for discussion, has been a matter of no little surprise to 
everybody here. Considering that’ the knowledge of members of 
Parliament, unprofessional as they are, of this subject is necessarily 
crude and imperfect, yet we certainly expected the bill to make a 
better fight than it did. With the exception of a Parnellite, named 
Murphy, not a single member had a good word for it. Sir W. 
Foster, a prominent Gladstonian; Sir Lyon Playfair, whose opposi- 
tion, seeing that he carried through a similar bill for the medical pro- 
fession, was extremely significant; the Attorney-General and other 
well-known men all spoke against the bill, and Colonel Duncan, per- 
ceiving the inherent weakness of his position, like the good oflicer 
that he is, “retired for strategic purposes,” or, in other words, with- 
drew his bill and did not even press for a division. So far as I can 
gather, the withdrawal of this ill-advised measure has been received 
with general satisfaction, but at the same time there exists, I believe, 
a widespread hope that some action in the direction of registration 
may be taken by the Royal Institute of British Architects as recog- 
nized head of the architectural profession in the British isles. 

We have been busy at Conduit Street lately, electing new officers 
and putting our house in order generally for the conclusion of the 
session which is now, both at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and at the Architectural Association, drawing near its close. 
The Institute has elected as its President Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R. A., and the Association, Mr. Herbert D. Appleton. Mr. Water- 
house holds an exceptionally high position among English architects. 
The National History Museum, the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute, Owen’s College, Manchester, the National 
Liberal Club and the well-known offices of the Prudential Assurance 
Company in Holborn, are all memorials of his genius, and bear the 
unmistakable stamp of his individuality. ‘To Mr. Waterhouse is due, 
to a considerable extent, the great amount of interest which is now 
bestowed upon terra-cotta as a constructive material, and many other 
innovations in construction have also emanated from his office. Mr. 
Appleton is chiefly remarkable for the ceaseless energy and persever- 
ance which he has unstintingly devoted to the Association, and which 
has certainly been one of the principal causes of the great progress 
that the Architectural Association has made during the past few 
years. 

There has been a very good competition for the Architectural 
Association and Aldwinckle ‘Travelling Studentships this year. The 
former has been gained by Mr. D. J. Blow for a very refined and 
painstaking set of drawings of a church near Canterbury. A very 
showy set of sketches, in a bold, flourishing style, was submitted by 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, and I also noticed some neat artistic 
drawings by Mr. Agutter. The Aldwinckle student is Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, who achieved his suecess with some really excellent 
sketches in color of a late oak screen, etc. 

Now that the registration bogey has disappeared —for a time, at 
least — there is a movement among the principal provincial associa- 
tions in favor of affiliation with the central metropolitan societies. A 
new association has been formed at Halifax, Yorks, affiliated with the 
Architectural Association. I need hardly point out what an im- 
mensely powerful organization these afliliated societies, especially 
those devoted to education, will become if they all work together in 
one common spirit of unity, and we may be quite certain that one of 
the ultimate results of this union will be to dz a definite educational 
course for every architectural student to pass through, before he is 
eligible to enter his name for the examination in architecture. 

The Association soirée took place shortly after Easter, and was 
eminently successful. The large hall in which it was held was 
crowded, and the audience, being largely composed of students, 
as Hw the various topical references as only students can. 

Ve have been reclining in a sort of classical atmosphere lately, so 
to speak. At the Institute the other night, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
M. A., so well-known as the Director of the British School at 
Athens, gave us a very interesting account of “Some Recent Ex- 
cavations at the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens.” This 
school —to which you remember I told you that the Institute sent 
out a travelling student some short time ago— is now engaged upon 
further excavations which cannot but prove to be of great interest. 





At the Architectural Association Mr. Farrow analytically considered 
the contours of Greek mouldings, confining himself more particularly 
to the Doric capital. He demonstrated how the Greeks, commencing 
with the parabolic curve, gradually developed a more refined and 
graceful outline which he showed to be a p aan form of the hyper- 
bolic curve in combination at either end with osculating circles, one 
example of which Mr. Farrow stated that he had ascertained to have 
a radius of not less than fifty-three feet. As, however, the mathe- 
matic properties of the conic sections were not investigated till after 
the construction of the Doric capital, one is forced to the opinion that 
the Greeks merely sketched in their curves, and did not set them out 
with the painfully mathematical accuracy that Mr. Farrow described. 
Mr. Statham took up the subject of cornices and string-courses, and 
gave us a very logical and interesting discourse upon this most im- 
portant subject. The string-course, said Mr. Statham, entirely 
differs in principle from the cornice, and it is a grave grammatical 
error to make the one a simply subordinate form of the other. His 
lecture appears very fully in the Builder. 

Some architects have recently designed a vast pile of residental flats 
to be erected overlooking Hyde Park, near Albert Gate. The 
height was stated to be somewhere about one hundred and eighty 
feet, and there has been a frantic public outcry, partly on the 
ground that the immense shadow which this building will throw on 
the Park will be intensely injurious to it. Questions have been 
asked in Parliament night after night, and one evening the First 
Commissioner of Works gravely announced that he had informed the 
architects that unless the building were reduced in height he would 
erect on the borders of the Park a wall to block out the light from 
their proposed buildings. Fancy a huge blank-wall nearly two 
hundred feet high. The matter has, however, been mutually 
settled by concessions by either side. While, however, the public is 
only too ready to strain at a gnat, it is prepared to digest the 
proverbial camel with the greatest readiness. The drawings of the 

roposed new Admiralty and War Offices have been published, and 
T wall think that if England erects such edifices as her national 
buildings, she ought to be thoroughly and heartily ashamed of her- 
self. Surely she ought to be quite satisfied with the National 
Gallery and the Royal Courts of Justice, without making herself a 
further laughing-stock to humanity by housing her chief Administra- 
tive Departments in the buildings whose designs have recently been 
published. Again, the priceless collection of national portraits, 
termed the “ National Portrait Gallery,” is still a homeless wanderer. 
When the fire took place at South Kensington, a momentary panic 
ensued, and the paintings were all carted down to a picture gallery 
at Bethnal-Green, in the East End. There they still remain, and 
there, to all appearances, they seem likely to stop until the crack of 
doom. We all so well know the way in which the beautiful Burling- 
ton colonnade was suffered to lie on the river bank at Battersea 
neglected and uncared-for, until it was quite ruined; therefore, we 
are mildly thankful that Old Temple Bar has passed into the hands 
of a private individual rather than it should remain under the tender 
mercies of public bodies. Like the woman before Solomon, we prefer 
to see our child given over to a stranger, rather than destroyed. Eng- 
land has been termed a nation of shopkeepers, but unless she shows a 
little more national spirit in these matters, she will earn for herself 
a greater reproach — a nation of barbarians. 

In ecclesiastical matters, the reredos at St. Paul’s is provoking 
some very bitter theological disputes, the Low Church party being 
very angry at what they are pleased to call “the Crucifix in our 
Metropolitan Cathedral.” Of course, here, I have nothing to do 
with theological questions, and I really do not see that much fault 
can be found with the reredos per se. The apsidal wings strike me 
as a mistake. They are weak and meaningless, and the competition, 
so to speak, of the two apsidal curves of the reredos and of the church 
itself, is positively distressing, and still it is not much use criticising 
it, as it is never likely to be altered. Rather a joke occurred lately 
about the Liverpool Cathedral. You know, that some time ago, the 
Cathedral Committee advertised for designs, and eventually chose 
Mr. Emerson’s. But they had put the cart before the horse, and 
when they came to look for the motive power, or, in other words, the 
necessary cash for building, it was not to be found. Well, one Satur- 
day evening, all the papers came out with great flaring placards with 
“ Munificent gift of a Cathedral for Liverpool,” in large letters, and 
stated that Sir A. B. Walker had given a sum of £250,000 to Liver- 
pool for its Cathedral, and “ was awaiting with some impatience the 
completion of the plans” (as if, by the way, the plans for a cathedral 
could be “turned out” in a day). This formed a subject of warm 
congratulation among churchmen on the following Sunday, but the 
gilt was rather taken off the gingerbread when Monday morning’s 
papers announced that the whole thing was a hoax. 

Yow, how am I to even give you a faint account of the various 
picture galleries and exhibitions that I have been to during the past 
month? We seem to be in a regular fever over here about this 
sort of thing this year. On the site of the American Exhibition, 
we have a representation of Italy in London: there is to be found 
the Colosseum and Forum, etc., all complete for the sum of one 
shilling! The Director-General very kindly favored me with an 
order for the private view, and I have taken several notes which I 
hope to be able to put into readable form and send over to you 
shortly. At South Reestnatin, we have a Danish Exhibition; at 


Olympia, the wrongs of Ireland are to be brought vividly before the 
British public by means of a representation of an Irish village, in 
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which the Irish round tower figures prominently, while at West- 
minster the art and science of France will be on view. 

As regards the picture-galleries, here is the concentrated essence 
of my opinions: The Academy is, in most respects, a good collec- 
tion; to be sure there are no pictures which can be called absolute] 
striking, but the quality of the general run is decidedly above the 
average ; that is, except the architectural room which is bad, bad, bad. 
The Grosvenor has, I am sorry to say, disappointed me. Its in- 
dividuality, I had almost said, its raison d’étre has gone and it has 
sunk to the level of an ordinary picture-gallery. I hope for its own 
sake that it will recover itself ere long, but at present the scar left by 
the schism is unquestionably apparent. The new gallery must be 
counted an undoubted success. The general effect is very like 
what the Grosvenor was. The pictures are cleverly arranged, and 
the gallery itself is very conducive to comfort. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that the inquiry into the conduct of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works is provoking some very painful 
disclosures. I send you a copy of the evidence at Friday’s sitting of 
the Commission, but do not propose to comment on it while the 
matter is s ub-judice ° CHIEL. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 





EXHIBITS OF THE DECORATIVE PAINTERS.— THE 
BEST OF THE PORTRAITS. 


THE SALON, 
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FOMPLAINT was made last year of the great number of exhibits 
» received at the Salon. The number was then 5,318, and this 
year it is 5,523, the paintings alone being represented by 2,586 
canvases. If this thing goes on, where will it stop? In all these 
thousands of works how is it possible for one to be sure that some in- 
teresting work, hidden in the multitude of mediocre neighbors, does 
not eseape notice? The evening before the day of opening — 
varnishing day—the Parisian journals give, room by room, the 
titles of the paintings that every Parisian ought absolutely to see. 
The public follows these indications, and run after the artists who 
are in vogue. The others wait patiently for a more serious criticism, 
aided by chance, to discover them and signalize their existence, or 
more impatient, they take steps to draw attention by any means 
whatever. The oxe most generally adopted is to treat at a large 
scale some subject proper only for an easel painting. The genre subject 
nowadays takes on the importance and dimensions of the historical 
painting ; just as in a crowded room one raises his voice to make 
himself heard, so the artist increases the size of his painting in 
order to attract public attention and cause himself to be remarked. The 
critics have greatly deplored the evil which this does to art; but 
after all, is the evil so great? Surely the generosity with which the 
commonplace works are received encourages perhaps too many 
young men to adopt painting, and others who are not quite so young 
to keep on painting. Everybody nowadays in France of the bour- 
geois class practises or wishes to practise painting. Everybody pre- 
tends to have the right to the title of artist. It is, then, necessary 
for real painters to give proof of their superiority by a greater dis- 
play of talent; and the great canvases, and even the commonplace 
ones, which are presented this year, give proof of serious work and 
interesting effort. 

Decorative painting has been held in great honor for several 
years. The public buildings reserve much space for artists to 
decorate ; chateaux and private hétels indulge themselves more and 
more in the luxury of decorative mural painting. We find in this 
year’s Salon a continuation of the decorations which are destined for 
the new Sorbonne: unfortunately the great composition of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes, whose cartoon was shown last year, and which it 
would have been interesting to see in its completeness and in color, 
is not shown. M. Francois Flameng, whose triptych at the last 
Salon attracted too much attention, sent this year his subject for the 
decoration of the great staircase of the Sorbonne, which is also a 
triptych, and of the same size as that shown last year, and which will 
be perfectly in harmony with that. M. Flameng seems to have done 
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this one more rapidly and with less care in the details and the 
rendering. The middle motive, the most important, represents 
Cardinal de Richelieu laying the corner-stone of the Sorbonne in the 
presence of the architect, Lemercier, May 1, 1635. The composi- 
tion is interesting: the principal and essential group forming the 
subject of the painting is not found in the first plane of the picture ; 
Cardinal Richelieu and his cortége appear in the distance, and are 
seen from the top of a scaffolding which occupies the foreground, 
and upon which are grouped workmen and subordinate personages. 
The effect is very happy and very truthful. From the point of view of 
composition and mise en scene, so to speak, the ability of M. Flameng 
is great; but as I said just now, many of the details are sacrificed : 
the scaffold is badly rendered, and one of the workmen, who is very 
prominent in the foreground, has a head far too small for his body. 
The perspective of old Paris, running off into the background, is 
less attractive than that shown last year. The right-hand motive of 
the triptych shows the Rector Galland, accompanied by the deans of 
the faculty, going on the night before the Fete of the Purification to 
offer, according to ancient custom, a wax candle to Henry IV. The 
prince announces his intention of reforming the university. In the 
left-hand subject Etienne Dolet, Jacques Amyot, Rabelias, etc., 
symbolize the Renaissance. The backgrounds of these two paint- 
ings, particularly that of the right-hand one, representing the Tour 
de Nesles, are perfectly charming. M. Theobald Chartran has been 
entrusted with a fragment of the decoration for the same grand stair- 
case. His Louis IX and Vincent de Beauvais at the Abbey of 
Royaumont is rather cold as a composition, but its tonality is in per- 
fect harmony with that of M. Flameng—a very appreciable quality 
for the good effect of the combination in the same monument. 
These two artists have kept to a gamut of soft grays which har- 
monizes capitally with the architecture. 

Very pretty is the decoration of Raphael Collin for the rector’s 
dining-room at the Sorbonne. A young girl’s figure, symbolizing the 
close of summer and holding in her hands a garland of wild flowers, 
is passing through a landscape of charmingly decorative effect. It is 
idealized after the fashion of Corot, and is in a gamut of blueish tones. 
To make an end of the decorations of the Sorbonne, it is necessary 
to speak of the large triptych of M. Benjamin Constant, which is 
destined to cover the panels of the hall of the Academic Council. | 
fear that the artist has deceived himself, and that even when in 
place his work will add nothing to his glory. 

First of all one is surprised at the enormous dimensions of this 
decoration, and it is allowable, without waiting till the finished work 
is in place, to discover that it is too large in scale. It is developed 
in fact between pilasters, which figure on the canvas at full size and 
represent a colonnade which forms a rotunda in the middle panel. 
Now, these Ionic columns which must necessarily pass behind the 
pilasters of the hall are of a diameter equal if not greater than these 
pilasters themselves. Moreover, their loud reddish tone brings them 
still farther forward and makes them appear enormous. The columns 
have a bad effect, while the arrangement of the personages and the 
composition does not better the impression: women symbolizing 
Literature are seated all in the same plane upon the left; others, 
also seated, on the right symbolize the Sciences; at the centre, in 
the rotunda of the colonnade, still seated, are portraits of the princi 
pal personages of the Academy of Paris in voluminous red robes, 
and seemingly posing before a camera. All this is cold. All the 
heads, save two, being at the same height, make an extremely dry 
and disagreeable horizontal line. One need not, after seeing the 
decoration of M. Benjamin Constant go and see that of Paul Dela- 
roche in the hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but could M. Benja 
min Constant, before he definitely settled his composition, have ever 
cast an eye upon it? The point of departure is not without its analo- 
gies: personages are grouped in a colonnade, but what movement ! 
what variety of attitude! what admirable science of arrangement! 
without confusion and without complications. In the triptych of M. 
Benjamin Constant we find also a singular anomaly; the back- 
ground of this portico, which is continuous through the three por- 
tions, is different. In the centre we see the silhouette of the Church 
of the Sorbonne, while upon the left and right are bossy woods. A 
little more consistency and regard for truth would not have hurt it. 
In spite of its faults, the decorative painting of M. Benjamin Con- 
stant is superior to that of M. Duez for the Salle des Actes —still at 
the Sorbonne. M. Duez, whose contribution last year was not ver) 
good, has sent one this year which is quite bad. His Virgil, prome 
nading in the midst of violet-colored trunks of trees, is very unplea 
sant. 

Decorative art is still further represented by M. Emile Bastien- 
Lepage, the brother of the painter who died in 1884, with a canvas 
whose general tone is agreeable, but whose aspect is cold and flat: 
by M. Lucien Berthault, with a composition called “Love’s Ques- 
tion,” where there are certain good qualities of drawing, — a naked 
woman standing is very well done. M. Ehrmann, in a decorative 
subject for tapestry, represents the official art, mythological and 
allegorical, well drawn, well composed, although somewhat confused, 
in which are found as figures Virgil, Homer and other serious peo- 

le. This is very well, very neat, but without sentiment. Finally, 

M. Dubuffe ji/s evokes in the same glory the names of the three 
great poets, Victor Hugo, Musset, Lamartine. Winged females flit 
through the air in the midst of bluish smoke, through which can be 
distinguished the Are de Triomphe and even the mounted horse- 
guards of Paris. The composition is perhaps a little “jeune,” but 
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there are, nevertheless, good qualities from the decorative point of 
view. 

A eanvas which has had much success and gives evidence of an 
interesting effort in the field of great painting, is that of M. Albert 
Maignan, which represents the “ Voice of the Tocsin.” From an enor- 
mous bell, revolving at full speed, escape clouds of naked figures, a 


sort of demon, precipitated howling into space or clutching the bell- | 


ropes, and announcing by their frightful cries the misfortunes which 
the tocsin generally foretells. In the background at the bottom of 
the picture is the sinister glow of the conflagration and the flag, to 
the defence of which the voice of the tocsin is calling. The figures, 
hurried along in their disordered fall, are mingled in an extremely 
able manner and the difficulties are overcome without effort. It is an 
interesting attempt at a style of work abandoned years ago and testi- 


fies to serious study and the accuracy of the painter’s draughtsman- | 
ship. It is to be hoped that the medal of honor will be decreed to | 


M. Albert Maignan. 

Before speaking of architecture, I wish to mention the most 
remarkable of the paintings, the likeness of Cardinal Lavigerie, by 
Léon Bonnat; two very beautiful portraits by Carolus Duran, one 
very remarkable of his own daughter, the other of M. Louis Fran- 
cais; a beautiful painting by Edouard Détaille styled “The Dream.” 
In it sleeping soldiers, stretched out on the ground, are enveloped in 
their blankets. The officers, with swords stuck upright in the 
ground, lend themselves also to sleep. The guns are stacked, the 
stillness of night envelopes the scene, and on the clouds unrolls itself 
(indicated in luminous transparency) the common dream of these 
men — victory, lofty deeds of arms, glory of the Fatherland. The 
idea is good but very difficult to render in painting. It is rather a 
subject for the poet, but M. Détaille has interpreted it in a very able 
manner. M. Fernand Pelez, in a painting called “Grimace and 
Misery,” has depicted in a cruelly truthful manner those street 
mountebanks, so miserable in their tawdry apparel and so poignantly 
sorrowful under the factitious gaiety of their skylarking. 

Finally, I wish to bear witness to the continued progress of the 
landscapists and to unite in the same eulogy the names of these 
masters: Pelouse, Rapin, Appian, Damoye, Petitjean, Nozal, Japy. 

On reading over my notes on the architecture, I continually come 
upon the expression of regret at seeing this portion of the exhibition 
so deserted and neglected. Last year I questioned if this was not 
somewhat the fault of the architects. I ask the same question 
again, and yet in spite of the too great number of too serious and 
technical contributions, there are many pretty things this year which 
ought to interest everybody. I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
public distrusts itself, and much more time will be necessary to per- 


| 


suade it that architects are artists who exhibit works of art and not | 


mere “machines” for the masons and carpenters. 
always turns back to the painting. 
ment. There are images to the hand of everybody and which the 
crowd will always prefer, even if commonplace, to the other produc- 
tions of art. It is as much as ever that anybody goes to look at 
water-colors or engravings. Our poor architecture is entirely 
neglected and sculpture itself owes, perhaps, a large portion of its 


The public | 
That is their idol and amuse- | 


| 


success to the place which it holds in the garden, where it is very | 


pleasant to go and get a breath of fresh air. 


In spite of my special reservation in the matter of the large re- | 
storations of Roman monuments by the pupils at the Academy of 


France, I ought to cite, first of all, the restoration of the Palace of 
the Caesars, by M. Henri Degland, and of Hadrian’s Villa, by M. 
Charles Girault. I formerly took occasion to speak of the envois 
from Rome: I will only return to the subject for the sake of men- 
tioning the recompense awarded to their authors. The medal of 
honor was decreed by unanimous vote to M. Deglane, M. Girault 
obtaining a first medal. 

M. Jean Gonvers sent a very attractive study of the churches at 
Dieppe. Here is something to interest everybody. Architects dis- 
cover just what they asked for in the sketch-plans discreetly included 
on the sheet, and the pen-work, united with the charming water- 
color, ought to attract the public. ‘They are very good. M. Henri 
Kapine, in able water-color drawing, presents the fireplace of the 
Chateau de Cadillac. One of the most interesting contributions is 
unquestionably that of M. Ruprich-Robert, who sends some very in- 
teresting studies of the half-timber construction of the Normans, not 
only shown in complete restoration, but with numberless details, of 
the manor-house at Créve-Coeur; of the farm-house at Coin; that at 
Pipardiére, and the Chateau de Granchamp —all these are very 
well presented. 
tions of Normandy, which do not address themselves exclusively to 
architects. Every artist and every intelligent person ought to be in- 
terested in these works of M. Ruprich-Robert. Here, at last, is an 
architect who has discovered that it is possible to send something 


They are useful documents on the curious construc- | 


ural drawings. Such are the pretty water-colors of M. Lucien Roy, 
M. Theo Landry, M. Louis Bonnier, and M. Ghesquier; the re- 
storation of the Chateau Polignae, by M. Petitgrand; that of the 
Chateau de Montsoreau, by M. Réne Salleron, ete. 

Finally, among interesting studies of modern architecture, is the 
project of transferring the present hall of the Eden Theatre, an open 
hall with promenade about it, into a hall fit for lyric and dramatic 
representations. M. Henri Schmit has acquitted himself admirably 
in this task. He could perhaps be reproached with not having taken 
advantage of the present hall. There is not much of the original 
left ; and after all while mitigating in large measure the distressing ill 
taste of the present decoration, a little more perhaps of the general 
scheme might have been preserved. Except for this slight criticism 
(and criticism is always easy), this study is very interesting. 

The reconstruction of the Opéra Comique has occupied M. Joseph 
Peigney, who has studied it on its ancient site with its facade on the 
Boulevard des Italiennes, and the result is not very successfil. The 
plans are awkward, and the facade with a rotunda at the angle is 
not very happy; but it is conscientious work and not without merit. 

And then to this list must be added the list of all of the school 
projets, which are deplorable and commonplace, and all the public 
competition drawings which can be placed in the same category. | 
should prefer not to mention any names, not éven that of M. Bar- 
tholdi, who has sent to the architectural section a little model of a 
very inferior sepulchral monument to Paul Bert. 

At the moment of closing this letter, the result of the vote for the 
medal of honor for painting are known. M. Edouard Détaille has 
obtained it, in competition with M. Benjamin Constant, one proof 
more that the medal of honor is awarded rather to the artist than to 
his work. M. Brincourt. 


THE MARIA THERESA MONUMENT. 
O work of our time, probably, has been 
planned with more anxious regard to 
plastic and architectural greatness than 
the Maria Theresa Monument, which has just 
been unveiled in Vienna. The services and 
advice of the foremost native architects, sculpt- 
_ ors, critics and historians were made use of. 
‘Zambusch, the sculptor who came off success- 
ful in the competition, had to remodel his 
sketch three times; to consult with Semper, 
and after Semper’s death, with Hasenauer, 
in respect to its architectural features and 
their relations with the style of the edifices 
UT in the neighborhood ; his Excellency von Ar- 
AChimney neth was appointed to furnish historical and 
“The Builder antiquarian data, while the details of cast- 
ing the bronze and of chiselling and oxydiz- 
ing parts of the ornamental reliefs were prepared for and carried 
out with unexampled carefulness. What either South German art 
or industry can do has been accomplished. ‘The monument is not 
only the ideal embodiment of a past historic period, it is, at the 
same time, an example of modern efficiency in metal-working and 

artistic creation. 

The plan for the memorial dates fifteen years back, to 1873. 
Professor Zambusch, with his advisers and assistants, worked twelve 
years in carrying it out, the chisellers and smiths one year and a 
half —a short enough period for such great results. 

The monument consists of the colossal portrait figure of the 
Empress on a colossal pedestal a hundred feet high, and of a base of 
proportionate dimensions. Both are adorned with accessory figures. 
The cornice of the pedestal is surmounted by four allegorical figures 
and its four sides with portrait groups and reliefs in bronze; the 
base by single standing statues below and in front of the reliefs, 
and equestrian statues at the corners. The base that would show in 
plan an almost roccoco manifoldness of curve in circumference, 
is oblong in section. In the first model the lines were simpler. 
Semper criticised them as being too stern to harmonize with the 
style of the new museums, and described the pedestals as standing 
“like a square tower, with an open doorway in the middle of each 
wall out of which figures emerge.” I quote the criticism because it 
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| conveys a plain, if somewhat rough idea of the skeleton of the monu- 


| ment. 


which is likely to attract the populace into the deserted halls of | 


architecture; but, unfortunately, he is surrounded by the ordinary 
drawings, beautiful geometrical studies, very neatly rendered, but 
cold, always cold. Ah, if we only followed the example of some one 
like Ruprich-Robert, we could have, at least, one room made attrac- 
tive with the always charming original composition of M. Robert 
Massy, and the charming studies for interior decoration of M. Alex- 
andre Sandier. These are veritable works of art; these designs 
composed for the Revue Illustree. 

I can now only cite like a catalogue the drawings or water-colors 
which depart a little from the dry and dull renderings of architect- 


In its finished condition, the expanse of base rises from 
ateps in concave lines to the bronze equestrian statues. The pedes- 
tal is decorated with a pair of green serpentine pillars at the corners, 
and the “doorways” are set in rich frames that, besides the figures, 
are filled out with perspective backgrounds in bronze relief. 

The market was flooded with prints of the statue of Maria Theresa 
before the monument was unveiled. It was known to be a seated 
figure, and the patriotic Viennese did not fail to call the attention of 
Berlin to the fact that she sits on her chair, not helplessly in it, like 
the two Humboldt statues in Unter den Linden. She is represented as 
having laid the sceptre and the Pragmatic Sanction in her left hand 
and arm for the nonce, to extend the right to the people. The 
statue shows her as she was in the early fulness of mature beauty and 
kindly majesty. It is more pleasant to look at than the run of simi- 


lar effigies, besides being superior in artistic life and movement. 
She surmounts the great monument, not only physically by position, 
but with an essential architectural solidity that is admirable. The 
allegorical figures could be removed, the horsemen prance off and 
the groups walk away, but without the queen, the monument as such 
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could not subsist. She thus not only gratifies the taste ; the statue 
fulfils the highest architectural demands which we can make. 

In respect to plastic excellence, the ideal figures are the best. 
Two, those representing “ Steadfastness ” and “ Wisdom,” are genu- 
ine masterpieces, not only the best Zambusch has created, but as 
good as any our times have seen. The first embodies less the per- 
sistent, obstinate side of steadfastness than the watchful and self- 
reliant. If the Empress had defended the Province of Silesia against 
Frederick the Great with success, and observed further aggressive 
movements of the enemy, the figure would represent the episode. It 
is a powerful female in helm and cuirass, seated, the body bent to one 
side, the right hand on the drapery of her lap, holding a sword, the 
left resting upon a low shield at her side. “ Wisdom” holds the mirror 
of conscience. Like “Steadfastness” and the two other figures, 
“Mercy ” and “Justice,” the embodiment is that of maturity and 
power; the eye is sharp and observant, the head slightly bent in 
calm reflection; the flow of line is highly pleasing. But in 
“ Steadfastness,” the contours, besides being of sober beauty in 
themselves, add to the ornamentation of the monument by an exqui- 
site assimulation in their lower part to the repose of the base, and 
above, to the life and action of the sovereign statue. 

Native critics find that the horsemen are somewhat too far out 
from the pedestal. A detail, which the Viennese are too used to the 
sumptuous and Baroque to observe, is the dressing of the lower third 
of the pillars by bronze laurel wreaths that mount up spirally. That 
the effect of the monument should be made luxurious by the ensigns, 
drapery and paraphernalia of war and sovereignty is fitting; the 
period was one of war, and Maria Theresa and her court devoted to 
pomp. This spiral dressing to the pillars, however, is a touch in 
decoration too much. It is not mature exuberance. It is wilful 
fantasy, and should least of all have found a place on the supports 
of the chair of state. Countess v. Krockow. 


—-—— _— 


THE CORINTH CANAL. 





Bridge near Canine. after LArchitectvré. 


takings of our times is that of cutting a ship-canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and thus opening a new era in the trade 
relations of the whole Levant. This enterprise takes a peculiar 
interest to itself from the fact that the idea is such an old one and 
that it has been left to our day to carry out a project which inter- 
ested the Greek republics and which troubled the brain of a Roman 
Emperor. The Isthmus of Corinth, which is about three miles wide 
at its narrowest place, connecting from time immemorial two busy 
seas, has always provoked the attention of shrewd-minded men. 
The old Greeks, with their small, flat-bottomed boats, quickly con- 
ceived the idea of a portage from sea to sea, and they facilitated 
this by constructing a rude sort of track, along which they dragged 
their boats on heavy trucks. The Romans, with their larger boats, 
saw the inconvenience and the waste of labor involved in all this and 
thought of a cutting through the isthmus. We know now that with 
their implements it would have been the most herculean labor of 
antiquity had they carried out the design. Even in our day of gun- 
powder and dynamite, the task has proved a most serious one. 
Your correspondent has had the satisfaction of looking over these 
interesting works and of talking with those who know most about 
them, and he is largely indebted for the following statements to Mr. 
Edward Rosenbush, the inspector of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany at New Corinth. Mr. Rosenbush is a Hanoverian by birth, 
who has spent most of his life in the Levant, having been at Malta 
for twenty-five years. He has won many distinctions and medals 
for services in the past and was especially serviceable to an Ameri- 
can astronomical expedition sent out some years ago to witness a 
solar eclipse in the Levant. 
While the canal of the Isthmus of Corinth will be of the utmost 
benefit to Greece, and while all the country is most interested in the 
undertaking, especially King George, the whole affair isin the hands 


Qi. of the most interesting as well as difficult engineering under- 








of a French company. De Lesseps is getting to be a name to con- 
jure by. The French company that has undertaken to pierce the 
Isthmus of Corinth was organized in 1881 under the honorary presi 
dency of M. de Lesseps and with General Turr as president ani 
resident manager of the work. The technical name of the company 
is “ Société Internationale du Canal Maritime de Corinthe.” Ty 
Greek government gave sanction to the undertaking and conceded 
the land for the canal, as well as all the uncultivated land on either 
side of the survey, with the single condition that the work should be 
carried through to its completion by the company, and that th 
Greek government should never be called upon for a subsidy. Thy 
actual work of digging began with appropriate ceremonies in the 
month of May, 1882. The capital of the company is 30,000,000 
francs. ‘The president, General Turr, is a man of great energy. He 
is a Pole by birth and fought under Garibaldi. 

When the work was begun it was not looked upon as a very seri- 
ous matter, but after several years of digging they came upon thi 
solid rock that connects the Peloponnesus with the mainland. This 
proved to be a very hard quality of schist or granite, and very soon 
the contractors, who had not reckoned on this, were obliged to throw 
up their contracts and retire. This occasioned some delay, but 
those who had the matter in hand, nothing daunted, made a new es- 
timate and secured new contractors, and in February last the work 
began again with renewed vigor. They are now making great 
progress, when we take into consideration the difliculties found in the 
materials they are at work upon. They are extracting 7,500 cubic 
metres of rock each day. They employ a corps of 2,800 men and 
fifteen engines, each drawing from sixty to seventy trucks. The) 
are at work from one end to the other of the cutting, which stretches 
exactly 6,300 metres from sea to sea. The width is forty metres, 
and they intend to go down eight metres below sea level, giving the 


| canal the same depth of water as is found in the Suez Canal. But 


the difficulties of cutting this canal are much greater than those that 
were found in constructing the Suez Canal. In that case it was a 
matter of digging out the sand of the desert ; here it is a question of 
blasting. All night long explosions can be heard, and the day is 
spent in removing the débris. Gunpowder is found to be the best 
for blasting purposes, and dynamite for shattering the rocks. The 
highest point of the cutting at La Calotte is ninety-seven metres 
above water level. At this point the engineers have found their 
hardest nut to crack. On the average they have got down to a point 
fourteen metres above sea level, and hence the task before them is to 


| go down through solid granite twenty-two metres more for a length 
| of 6,300 metres. It will take three years at a most moderate estimat: 


to accomplish this. 

One of the satisfactory things about this work is that there is com 
paratively no sickness among the workmen, and the terrible experi 
ences of the Suez undertaking, and the even more awful ones at the 
Panama are not repeated. Of course there are many accidents, as 
there are in any large quarry, and many cases of amputation. But 
the company has done everything it can to care for the sufferers. 
There is a regularly established hospital and a good physician resi 
dent. The 2,800 men are made up mostly of Montenegrins, Italians, 
and residents of Asia Minor. There are very few Greeks employed. 
As Mr. Rosenbush said, the Greeks are too lazy to work, and thei: 
highest ambition is to lounge around with cigarette in mouth, and let 
others do the hard work. ‘This seems to be a rather extreme stat 
ment, and your correspondent has seen many indications of industry 
during his investigations in Greece, but it is certainly a telling argu- 
ment against Greek labor when such a large company has to go so 
far to get good workmen. It is true the Greek prefers to live by his 
wits rather than by manual labor, and has no conception of the dig 
nity of such labor. 

At the western end of the canal, on the Gulf of Corinth, about two 
miles north of New Corinth, a town of about 3,500 inhabitants, are 
situated all the large depots and offices of the canal company. Here 
a new town is growing up called Isthmia, and in future will probably 
stretch all along the shore of the isthmus to New Corinth. The 
depth of water a short distance from the shore is thirty fathoms, and 
there are no drifting sands to obstruct the canal or the docks. There 
will be no such difficulty here as is found at Suez. ‘The sides of th: 
canal will be solid granite, and there will be no washing away nor n 
cessity of dredging. The largest docks will be at the eastern end. 
The tariff of the canal will be put down at a low figure, so as to 
catch all the coasting trade, and it is fully expected that, in spite of 
the great expense of the work, it will pay well in the end. Certainl) 
the world will have a new debt to French enterprise, and especiall) 
to the genius of M. de Lesseps, without whose influence this difficult 
piece of engineering would not have been undertaken, certainly not 
without the precedence of the Suez Canal.— New York Tribune. 





How Frenxcu 1s UnpErstoop at THE Post-orrice. — “‘ The fo! 
lowing amusing incident may give something of a shock to those wh 
so loudly vaunt the quick intelligence of our post-office authorities,” 
says the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘A few months ago the Council of th 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors elected a foreign lady — tly 
flower-painter to the Queen —as an honorary member, and the Secr 
tary duly sent her notification of the fact. About six weeks ago tl 
lady, who lived abroad, wrote to accept the honor, addressing he! 
letter to ‘ M. Everill, Secrétaire de la Société Royale des Aquarellistes 
Only the other day it reached its destination, being covered back ani! 
front with post marks and endorsed, ‘Not known at the Roya 
Aquarium.’ ”’ 
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ALUMINIUM. 


\ HE relief that the Emperor 
Frederick is said to have 
experienced from the sub- 
stitution of a respiratory tube of 
aluminium for the previous ap- 
paratus made of silver has called 
public attention throughout Eu- 
rope to the characteristics of 
M™%| what may almost be termed a 
new metal. Of course it is need- 
ful to remember the caution that 
post hoc is not necessarily propter 
hoc; but, in point of fact, the 
bulletins have given better ac- 
counts of the august sufferer 
since the change was effected. 
And it may be readily understood, 
even by those who have neither 
surgical nor mechanical knowl- 
edge, that the saving of three-fourths of the weight of any apparatus 
artificially introduced into the human body cannot fail to afford 
relief to the patient. The objectionable character (owing to its 
weight) of silver for the purpose is indeed admitted by the occa- 
sional use of vulcanite for similar tubes. But here, while weight is 
saved, bulk is increased. Again, aluminium is practically inoxidiz- 
able, even at high temperatures, except by hydrochloric acid; and 
the oxide when formed is harmless and inert, being nothing but a 
very pure clay. 

Next to silica, alumina (which is the oxide of aluminium) forms in 
combination the most abundant constituent of the crust of the earth ; 
namely, clay, which is a hydrated silicate of alumina. Lavoisier, 
the French chemist, first suggested the probability of a metallic basis 
of each of the alkalis and earths. Twenty years later Sir Humphrey 
Davy verified the theory by producing the metals sodium and _potas- 
sium, and afterwards obtaining the bases of lime, strontium and bary- 
But the inert earth alumina resisted the action of the voltaic pile 
and the other agencies which Davy could control, and twenty years 
more passed before the chloride of aluminium was obtained by Oer- 
stadt. At last, in 1846, Wohler succeeded in obtaining minute beads 
or globules of aluminium by heating a mixture of chloride of alumina 
and sodium. Deville afterwards conducted some experiments for 
obtaining the metal, at the court of Napoleon III, and an expendi- 
ture of £1,500 was awarded by the fabrication of two bars of alum- 
initum. The process of manufacture was afterwards so simplified as 
to allow of the production of the metal at about eight shillings an 
ounce. It was manufactured from common clay, about one-fourth of 
the weight of which consists of the metal. In 1855, Rose announced 
that aluminium could be obtained from cryolite, a mineral found in 
large quantities in Greenland. It was imported into Germany under 
the name of mineral soda, and used in the manufacture of soap, and 
also for washing purposes. Cryolite consists of a double fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium. When mixed with an excess of sodium and 
heated, the metallic aluminium separates. It costs by this process 
about sixteen shillings a pound — half for materials and half for the 
labor and expense of the process. In the same year the American 
Journal of Science contained an account of what was called the elec- 
trical furnace, in which a continuous high temperature was obtained 
by introducing a material of high resistance to conductivity into the 
circuit of an electric current. After many trials coarsely pulverized 
carbon was selected, both for maintaining resistance and as a reduc- 
ing agent for the oxides operated on. When a mixture of carbon 
with the oxide to be reduced is made part of an electric current in a 
fire-clay retort and subjected to the action of a powerful dynamo, so 
high a temperature is obtained that the whole contents of the retort 
are completely fused. Lumps of lime, sand, and corundum were 
melted, and crystallized, on cooling, in well-defined forms. 

By what is called the Cowles process (from the inventor of the 
electric furnace thus described) aluminium is now produced at the 
net cost of 1s. 8d. per pound. Owing to its bulk being three times 
as much for equal weights, aluminium at 1s. 2d. per pound would be 
cheaper than copper at 5d. per pound. Possessed of the rare quali- 
ties of indestructibility, freedom from tarnish, strength, and light- 
ness, the purposes to which aluminium will be applied, if it can be 
obtained at a lower price, are innumerable. And, as we have al- 
ready seen, its cost has been reduced from eight shillings an ounce 
to twenty pence a pound, and it may be hoped that we are far from 
having reached the lowest limit of cheapness in production. As the 
electric agency has now been satisfactorily yoked to the retort, we 
may hint that Scotland, or some other district where water-power 
may be economically applied to the driving of the dynamo, is not un- 
likely hereafter to form the scene of a new metallurgic industry. 

The Oriental ruby consists of nearly pure alumina in a crystalline 
form, containing but 1 per cent of oxide of iron, and $ per cent of any 
other substance. The specific gravity of this precious stone is 
higher than that of many other gems, ranging from 3.9 to 4.2. It is 
remarkable that the same chemical element should form one of the 
heaviest of gems and one of the lightest of metals. Pure aluminium 
has, when cast, a density of 2.56; when forged, of 2.67 —or only 
one-third of that of forged steel, or a fourth of that of silver. The 
melting point is at about 1,300 degrees Fahrenheit. The metal is 
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the best conductor of heat and of electricity that is yet known ; so 
it may be considered that it approaches more nearly to some of 
the most important characteristics of the structure of the animal 
skeleton than any other metal. Its tensile strength is much greater 
than that of steel; so that it is possible not only to reduce the weight 
of an apparatus to one-fourth of that of one of corresponding size in 
silver, but to effect a further reduction by using a thinner plate of 
metal for the same purpose. 

As an alloy for other metals aluminium possesses qualities no less 
valuable than when pure. Mixed with 10 per cent of tin it can be 
readily soldered, and takes a fine polish. Mixed with copper and 
nickel, under the name of aluminium-silver, it makes excellent cut- 
lery, which will take an edge like steel. Added to ordinary brass up 
to the proportion of 10 per cent, it improves the color, the durability, 
the tensile strength, and the resistance to corrosion of the alloy. 
Mixed with bronze in the same proportions, it gives a rich gold 
color; and, with a specific gravity of 20 per cent less, the alloy has a 
tensile strength of 30 per cent more than the steel specified for guns 
by the English and German governments. Combined in smaller 
quantities with steel or iron it produces extraordinary effect, tripling 
their tensile strength, and increasing their resistance to rust. Ad- 
ded, in the low proportion of one part in a thousand, to Siemens- 
Martin steel, it reduces the melting-point, increases the fluidity, and 
consequently enables the founder to produce sounder castings. It 
has been announced that the age of iron is to be followed by an age 
of steel; but there is sound reason for anticipating that the twentieth 
century may prove the age of aluminium. — St. James’s Gazette. 
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A REALLY GOOD SUGGESTION. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 14, 
To tHE Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — We beg leave to thank you for the article published 
in your issue of June 9th in the shape of a letter from F. S. Allen, 
architect, and we trust that all honorable architects will take the 
same course in future, and thereby do a great service to that class of 
material-men who have straight goods to sell, and who desire to put 
them honestly on the market. 

We read all architectural journals carefully, and we do not know 
when we were more pleased than in reading a recent article in the 
Real Estate Guide, of Philadelphia. Wewish that every architect in 
the land would find time to read and inwardly digest the statements 
there made, as we find in our intercourse with architects so many 
are fearful of using a good thing by itself, simply from the fact that 
wrong motives may be imputed for so doing: others claim that 
“they have no right to use a single article that would tend to create 
a monopoly.” 

Our experience in the past five years has been very great with the 
architects throughout the country, and we believe that they will 
compare most favorably with any other profession in the country; at 
the same time we know that they could better themselves and their 
clients, if they would take a little more care to look into the matters, 
and find out not only what they can of the article that is presented 
to them, but of the character of the house presenting the same. We 
do not wonder that architects as a rule are disgusted at their time 
being taken up by some classes of material-men. But were they 
to close their doors to new inventions and improvements, they would 
finally find themselves out of business. Many of them do give 
a great deal of valuable time, when their time may be saved to them 
selves and their clients by adopting a different course of business. It 
has suggested itself to us that were we to call at an architect’s office, 
he could easily inform our representative, that he had no time in 
business hours to give to material-men in his own city, but if the 
architects as a body, would appoint one or two evenings a month, or 
give notice once every three months, that they would all want to re- 
ceive suggestions or information from the representatives of the 
different classes of material which enter into the construction of 
buildings, this would bring before them all those who had any- 
thing to say in their special line, and what might be said by one 
against the material of another, would be openly done and in the 
presence of the whole body. Hence statements would be much 
more carefully made, and questions could be asked and the arehi- 
tects as a body could more easily discover the true value of the 
material under discussion. We think that if some arrangement of 
this sort should be adopted and these meetings were generally known, 
and the architects should refuse admittance at their offices to material- 
men, that it would bring akout the most excellent results, and the 
architect and property owner would be largely the gainers. These sug- 
gestions, it seems to us, might be easily carried out, and we fully realize 
that it is more difficult for the architect to-day to decide which material 
is best in many cases, as every one claim theirs “to be the best.” 

This letter is not written by us with any desire to dictate, or with 
any view to publication, but knowing the many difficulties that areh- 
itects lie under, we trust that these suggestions will meet with your 
approval in some way. Yours very truly, Merrcnantr & Co. 

[IN everything but the implied suggestion that architects should regu- 
larly act as audiences at a disputing match between dealers in kindred ma- 
terials, we consider this a most admirable suggestion which could be put 
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into operation by the many architectural societies to the great benefit of 
their members. The architect who churlishly refuses to allow a commercial 
traveller to exhibit his specimens or to give him a reasonable chance to 
exercise his loquacity is false to his own interests and those of his clients. 
As arule, architects are willing to be courteous and give an agent a fair 
hearing ; but unfortunately there are many agents who do not appreciate 
that they are dealing with men who do not require a torrent of useless 
words poured over them before they can see the merits of the device or 
material offered for examination. A public hearing would be as useful to 
the manufacturers and much less wasteful to the architects. — Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. | 


“DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND.” 
CHICAGO, June 12, 1888, 
To tue Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,—In your issue of June 9, you publish an article 
“Chances for the Morally-Infirm,” in which F. S. Allen, archi- 
tect, encloses you letters from three firms which offer him a commis- 
sion. We enclose a written postal card in which a discount to archi- 
tects is solicited. You are at liberty to publish the enclosed postal, 
also our letter, if you wish. Yours truly, McCurry & Mixes. 








STREATOR, ILL., March 17, 1884, 

Gents., —I am in want of nearly 2000 feet of stained glass this 
year. Please send me your pattern-sheets, price lists and state 
lowest possible discount to architects. What is your lowest price 
for irregular work in cathedral glass (not stained). 

Yours respectfully, F. S. ALLEN, Architect. 
REPORTING BUILDING NEWS. 
New YorK, N. Y., June i2, 1888, 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —Is it considered a desirable thing by the profession 
in general to fill up blanks of trade newspapers with information as 
to projected buildings? I frequently have agents call upon me to 
do so and do not wish to be discourteous but have an idea that it is 
likely to make trouble for both owner and architect in some cases, 
by irresponsible men forcing themselves upon the owner through 
obtaining advance information. Yours truly, INQuIRY. 

In a general way we believe that men who seek to surround their affairs 
with an impenetrable ‘‘Chinese Wall’’ are likely to find it encloses too 
circumscribed a field for them. At the same time we quite sympathize with 
any one who feels tempted to make a practical protest against that friend of 
the public but too often foe of the individual, the interviewer. A wise dis- 
cretion such as an architect exercises in other cases should enable him to 
withhold from publicity facts which for one reason or another ought to 
be withheld. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


TO TAKE A DOOR OUT OF WIND. 
New YORK, June 19, 1888, 
lo rue Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — In answer to Architect’s query relative to taking ve- 
neered doors out of wind I would suggest to him one of the following 
simple trie thods : 

1. To rip each stile in the centre in the direction of its length and 
after jointing the sawn edges glue the pieces on reversed or end for 


end. If the rails be not crooked or twisted this may straighten the 
stiles. 

2. Take the veneering off the hollow side of the crooked stile and 
make an incision with the chisel or saw half way through and across 
the core. ‘Then put a pressure on each end of the stile and straighten 
it and insert a hard wood wedge in the incision. A similar ‘treat- 
ment will straighten any of the rails or mullions but the veneering 
must be removed. Might I add that a difference between the natures 
of the veneer might cause the warping your correspondent mentions. 
If new mouldings be cut in tight to the panels afterwards they will 
serve to retain the door in position. 


Yours truly, Owen B. MAGINNISs. 


























VersaiL_es wy Decay.— M. and Mme. Carnot had thought of going to 
spend the Summer at Rambouillet, but as they find it would take 
£4,000 or £5,000 to make the chateau there habitable they have de- 
cided to rusticate at the Grand Trianon, which they visited yesterday 
to ascertain to what extent it was habitable. Versailles is falling into a 
state of ruin. The statues there are moss-grown, water infiltrates into 
the arches of the orangery from the terrace above. The southern wing 
of the palace has so gone to decay that large stones often tumble from 
the cornice and the roof is hardly a protection from rain. The cost of 
thorough repair would be too great for the Budget Committee to enter- 
tain it. All that for the present can be done is to check the progress of 
ruin. — London Daily News. 

Burewinc ‘Brick wiru Or. — Many experiments in burning brick 
with oil in place of wood are being made by manufacturers of brick 
along the Hudson River. If the new method proves to be practical it 
is estimated that there will be a saving of 40 per cent effected. The 
main difficulty is in the ‘‘ drying off”? process. One result of using oil 
instead of wood will be the preservation of thousand of acres, of forests 
in the counties of Greene, Sullivan, Delaware, and Ulster. 

















BuILDING activity has rather suddenly subsided somewhat from its spring 
proportions in a number of Western cities. In towns and in many country 
places there is no cessation. There is a great deal of new work in progress 
and contemplated this season along the lines of the Northwestern and 
Southwestern railroads. The railway companies themselves are deeply con- 
cerned over dividends, but the people are enjoying lower freight rates and 
fee] contented at the rae! for permanent reductions. State railroad 
authorities are using their statutory powers in the same direction. One 
trouble on much of the Western mileage is, that it has been built with 
capital paying six or seven per cent interest. The people feel that this is an 
indirect tax upon them, and hence their position of apparent antagonism to 
the railroads. But be this as it may, the expansion of building and of 
manufacturers in these new sections is creating a demand for money-enter- 

rise and manufactured products which is helping to keep the wheels turn- 
ing faster in the farther East. The wheat-growing area of the Northwest 
possesses a vitality which no ordinary influences can restrain. The situa- 
tion of the Northwestern lumber markets carries out the statement. Larve 
supplies are being pushed Westward. Extensive supplies of iron and other 
material are being hurried forward, and as far West as Omaha there are 
indications of building activity that are encouraging. Houses are going up 
rapidly in Western Pennsylvania, and in Ohio and Indiana. In localities in 
Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas builders are busy. The prosperity of the 
South calls for no qualification. Lumber stocks, North and South, are 
kept low. Planing-mills and shingle factories also have been busy, but the 
Western supply of shingles is now extraordinary, and prices have broken. 
The woodworking-machinery establishments are not overrun with work, 
but machinery-makers, in general, are busy. Car-builders are now running 
out of work, and competition for new work is very active. Locomotive- 
builders are beginning to feel less pressure for forward work, yet no gen- 
eral disemployment of mechanical labor is probable. Nearer home it is 
evident that there is cause for complaint only in spots. The paper-makers 
are realizing good prices for a maximum output, and there is a quite gen- 
eral movement in the direction of an enlargement and improvement of 
capacity. The boot and shoemakers are all busy, and have excellent trade 
prospects. Textile-goods manufacturers in cottons are doing well. Hosiery 
interests are flat, woolen dull. Southern textile-mil! dividends continue to 
attract new capital. Southern iron-makers are shouting Justily over the 
position they find themselves occupying with reference to Northern com- 
petition; freight rates on iron have declined twenty per cent on several 
thousand miles of railroad. Southern lumber interests have been crowding 
their advantages perbaps a little too earnestly, and there is a weakening 
tendency in prices resulting from the large supplies precipitated upon a 
moderate market. Architects in commenting upon the probable course of 
building activity in the newer sections of the country say it will be only a 
short time before the services of architects will be in much more genera! 
request. The bulk of existing contracts are for common work, calling for 
no special or technica) skill, but the Northern investors are more in the habit 
of consulting and following engineering and architectural talent in «!! 
kinds of work than the native Southerners. Just at present legislative and 
political influences are scattering the attention of business men from work 
in sight. Authorities among builders assert that when disquieting in- 
fluences have subsided an active building season will set in. This refers 
more particularly to the region West of the Alleghenies. East of that 
dividing line very few new enterprises of magnitude will ve entered upon 
There is some dulness in Chicago and St. Louis, but this is compensated for 
by greater activity in country districts. The production of coal is steadily 
increasing East, West and South. New enterprises are flocking to Natural 
gas centres and to cheaper fuel points. New coal mines are being opened 
West of the Mississippi, and the managers of most of the railroads of this 
section are completing preparations for enlarged machine-shops and repair- 
ing facilities. The Pennsylvania Company will discharge some few thou- 
sand of its employés gradually. The New York Central is reducing its 
force, and the Baltimore & Ohio has already done so. The Western iron- 
workers have offered to quit work for three months, but this offer will be 
declined as it would help to build up competing iron centres farther West 
and farther East. The iron trade shows no signs of improvement. The 
more or less serious trade depression throughout the country is doing no 
pronounced harm. Even the tariff discussion has its favorable aspects, and 
the necessary trimming will not be done until the people can have had 
abundant opportunity to decide what changes should be made. The people 
believe some genera! remodification is demanded, but so far the Congres- 
sional Kilkenny discussions furnish them with scant material out of which to 
weave conclusions that will command cool approval. The evidences of 
harm do not abound sufficiently in the popular judgment to warrant sweep- 
ing reforms, especially when they suspect the motives to be as muc! 
political as anything else. Failures are not multiplying, indebteduess is not 
piling itself into mountains, taxation is not felt to be onerous, and hence tlie 
masses are inclined to act with deliberation in the readjustment of duties 
The pressure for a more enlightened system of revenue getting will not be 
realized until the elements of weakness and injustice in the present “system 
are eradicated, whatever they are and wherever they may be found to exist 
So far whatever repressive influences have accomplished have been in the 
right direction. The railroad-builders many months ago became frightened 
at their rapid railroad construction. The evil was not and is not in the ex- 
tent of mileage, but in the high cost of borrowed money. Manufacturing 
has not been any more overdone than has railroad-building, nor will it be 
for years to come. The problem underlying uninterrupted production in 
all channels of industry is not in greater cheapness, but in a more scientilic, 
and, therefore, more equitable distribution of products. Great Britain, 
which relies on cheapness, is being slowly beaten on one hand by tiie 
cheaper labor of Continental Europe, and even of India on one hand and 
by the more highly paid and finer labor of America on the other. Every 
healthful influence at work is broadening demand, increasing consumptive 
capacity, decreasing cost, improving quality and is opening more avenues 
for all kinds of activities. Capital is going a-begging. The people of the Old 
World are seeking homes in new quarters of the globe. Latent enterprise 
is developing itself in wealth-getting directions which were not dreamed of 
two years ago. The real significance of this outflow of peoples from old to 
new lands is not fully recognized. It involves the correction of hoary 
abuses enjoyed under the cloak of prescriptive right, and the liberation of 
the mind from the invisible confines which the spirit of cash has built up. 
In a decade or two the outflow will have assumed such proportions as W!: 
make the republicanization of th uarters of Europe a theme for editors 
and writers to contemplate as possible. The practical and material proz- 
ress which the world has made during the past thirty or forty years Wl 
soon be paralleled by an intellectual development that will lift itontoa wider 
and higher platform. 
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